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Nailing More Lies 


A A 
To My Fellow Wool Growers: 


The “dope” being put out by the Chicago Live Stock Exchange through “Current Live Stock Events,” in- 
tended to injure the Wool Growers Commission Company, simply belittles the Exchange and its members. 
When they think of injuring a co-operative marketing organization by publishing outright lies, they are like 
drowning men grasping at straws. 





The writer sincerely hopes that the wool growers (and it is 
really the wool growers that the old-line commission houses 
hope to injure), like Mr. W. R. Woodson, whese letter is re- 
produced herewith, will express their opinions in a forceful 
manner. We will give such letters wide publicity. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. J. KNOLLIN, Manager. 


Hamilton, Mont., January 25, 1922. 
Wool Growers Commission Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Some good Samaritan in Chicago, who is greatly 
concerned lest I stray trom the orthodox Wool Com- 
mission corral and fall amongst beasts of prey, has 


been sending me “Current Live Stock Events.” In 
the January number it seeks to convey the impres- 


Report Adopted by the National Wool Growers Convention, 
Salt Lake City, January 11, 1922. 


We, your Committee on Lamb Marketing, beg to report as 
follows: 

Realizing the accomplishments of the Wool Growers Com- 
mission Company during the past year, we desire to compliment 
Mr. A. J. Knollin upon his management. 

We recommend to all wool growers that they continue their 
support of this company and endeavor to enlarge its usefulness, 
by making it the predominating marketing agency on the sev- 
eral markets. 

We appreciate the value to our industry of the distribution 
of supplies to the different markets, and urge a continued effort 
towards crderly marketing, which can only be accomplished 
through co-operation of growers with their selling agency. 

We recommend that the executive committee of this asso- 
ciation be authorized to take such steps as they deem neces- 
sary towards perfecting a co-operative plan of control for the 
Wool Growers Commission Company. 

We condemn the rule of the different live stock exchanges, 
which forbids their members trading with the Wool Growers 
Commissicn Company as unethical, and inimical to the interests 
of all wool growers. 


Similar resolutions were adopted by the Washington, Idaho, 
Arizona State Wool Growers’ Associations. 





sion that a co-operative concern such as the Wool 
Growers Commission Company might possibly be 
able to secure the “flotsam and jetsam” of the 
trade, and such incompetent salesmen as Charles 
Shurte, but that no salesman of real ability would 
lower his pride by associating with such a pocr out- 
fit as the Commission Company. It pains me to 
learn these things, because I had a childish faith 
that you knew how to sell sheep. 

In another article it is set forth that the new: 
company has been a conspicuous failure, because 
experience has proved that the price of $15 a car 
has been found too low. That would not prove that 
the old price of $25 was a reasonable price. 

If the “Current Live Stock Events” is being pub- 
lished with the purpose of creating sentiment against 
the Wool Growers Commission Company, they are 
wasting ink in my case. The chap who will come 
out in the open and soak me on the nose is entitled 
to my respect, but not the chap who works with 
dynamite and time bombs. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed): W. R. WOODSON. 








Utah and 





Address all correspondence and consign your sheep, lambs and goats to 





Wool Growers Commission Company 


A. J. Knollin, Manager C. H. Shurte, Assistant Manager. 


Chicago Omaha South St. Joseph Kansas City Denver 
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Sheep and Lamb Growers and Feeders 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 





Highest Prices on Missouri River . 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Hahover, Kansas, 163 miles from Kan- 
sas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismarck Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 
Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 


Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 





BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 




















The Perfect Branding Liquid 


BACK TO PRE-WAR PRICES 





Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold. 





Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 
Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 


Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 


Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
fluid. 

















Black—Red—Blue—Green 
Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Western Distributing Agents BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY EL PASO 
Williams & Moore, Stockton, Cal. W. H. Sparr Chas. F. Wiggs James Stagg 
Yakima Grocery Co., Yakima, Wash. Stapleton Building 224 So. West Temple Street 311 W. San Francisco St. 
Basche Sage Hdw. Co., Baker, Ore. 











FOUR PLY PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WORTENDYKE MAnuracturine Co. 








RICHMOND,VA. 


MR. WOOLGROWER 


You want the best 





Strength, Pliability and Cleanliness 


All combined in a paper fleece twine 





Wortendyke Very Best Four Ply and 
Wortendyke Sterling One Ply 


HAVE GIVEN SATISFACTION FOR YEARS 





DISTRIBUTORS 


AMES, HARRIS, NEVILLE CO. NORTHERN BAG CO. 


Portland San Francisco Minneapolis 


Salt Lake City Minn. 
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NEE ee 


RAMS 


RAMBOUILLETS 


EWES 





























At the 1919 Salt Lake Ram Sale our single stud rams averaged 
$470 each, our stud ewes $156 each and.our lot of 100 range 
rams sold at an average of $97.50 each. For an off year these 
prices speak well for the quality of our sheep. 





We are breeding large, useful, heavy-wooled 
Rambouillets and have a flock of 1200 regis- 
tered ewes. We invite your inspection of 
this flock and in season offer stud rams, stud 
ewes and range rams for sale. 


QUEALY SHEEP COMPANY 


COKEVILLE, WYOMING 
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KING BROS. 


COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 





Son of Pride, four times champion in 1922 


Corriedales  Rambouillets 


Berkshire Swine Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 














We Breed Our Show Sheep 
We Show Our Breeding Sheep 








The records of the larger Rambouillet shows 
during the past ten years prove the rank of our 
flock. 


At the 1921 International we won all but two 
first premiums in the breeding classes. 


Our Corriedales: The dual purpose range sheep. 
Our flock is bred from the best New Zealand and 
Australian blood, to produce wool of the half- 
blood grade in combination with mutton con- 
formation. 


Single Rams or Ewes or Carlots of Either Breed 
Prices on Application 


























NEW ZEALAND 


My flock embraces some of the best sheep New Zealand has 
ever produced, being heavy producers of beautiful, long staple, 
fine, lustrous wool, 50’s to 56’s quality. 


Constitution is always my first consideration. My shtep 
thrive well in any range of climate from the equator to the 
southernmost regions of settlement. 


Corriedale Sheep are the Best Herders in the World 


I am the owner of the Champion Ram and Ewe of New 
Zealand and at the head of my stud is a Ram that has pro- 
duced more champions and prize winners than any Ram in New 
Zealand. 


Purchasers getting sheep from me have no chance of getting 
anything but pure blood, as I do not breed half-breds or any 
other breeds of sheep. 


My success has been due to the fact that I never allow a, 
Ram to leave my flocks, that I do not consider fit to use on 
my own Stud Ewes. 


I can accept orders for a limited number of Rams or Ewes. 


I shall be pleased to receive a call from American sheep- 
men, or answer any enquiries. For further particulars, apply to 


CORRIEDALES 





ONE OF MY STUD RAMS 


T. Oo. HAY COCK, Martinborough, New Zealand 
or Murray Roberts & Co., Shipping Agents, Wellington 
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Anyone contemplating shipping any sheep or lambs to Chicago 
Market, Stop Over, and Shearing, will find it to their advantage to stop 
over at one of the best equipped feeding stations tributary to Chicago, 
so do not overlook the New “Ridgefield Sheep Feeding Yards.” We 
are prepared to compare our service at Ridgefield with any other feed- 
ing yards tributary to Chicago. 

We have on hand an elevator full ofthe best screenings that the 
writer has seen in years, also wheat, buckwheat and corn, that we 
offer the trade at the same price that is charged at other feeding stations 

a for greatly inferior grades. 
- We also produce our own alfalfa hay on our own farms, which is 
— 








of fine quality, and we are prepared to offer this at the same rates 
that other feeding stations charge for wild hay and timothy. 


Anyone desiring the best possible service should bring them to 
Ridgefield, which is on the main line from St. Paul to Chicago, on the 
C. & N. W. Ry., 45 miles from Chicago. Our barns are all constructed 
strictly up to date, and anyone that stops with us will never regret it. 








Yours very truly, 


THE RIDGEFIELD SHEEP 
FEEDING 


| YARDS s Lt foro 


Illinois 


General Manager 
























































Live questions for men who 


raise live stock 


Would there be a world 
market for your live stock 
every day if it were not for 
the packers? 


Could smaller units alone 
perform the broad service 
you depend upon? 

What determines prices 
of live stock and meat? 

Could the packers hand 
on to you more of the money 
they receive from their meat 
products and by-products, 
and continue in business? 


Is there more fluctuation 


in live stock prices than in 
prices of other farm products ? 


What relation is there 
between by-product values 
and the price of live stock? 

x* * * * 


These are live questions. 
They concern your busi- 
ness; your welfare. 


Read the answers in 
Swift & Company’s Year 
Book for 1922—now 
ready for distribution. 


There is a copy for you 
—free. Write for it. 








Address Swift & Company 
4272 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 








Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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National Wool Growers Association 


F. A. Ellenwood, Vice-President 
Red Bluff, California 


F. W. Gooding, Shoshone, Idaho 


W.N. 
I’, N. 


McGill, Ely, Nevada 


Jay Dobbin, Joseph, Oregon 


S. W. McClure, Nampa, Idaho 


American Hampshire Sheep Association— 
Robert Blastock, president; Comfort  T. 
Tyler, secretary. 86 Woodland Ave., Detroit, 
Mich, 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders As- 
sociation — J. H. King, president; Dwight 
Lincoln, secretary. Marysville, O. 


American Shropshire Riegtstry Associa- 
tion—J. C. Andrews, president; J. M. Wade, 
secretary. Lafayette, Ind. 


Arizona Wool Growers Association—Hugh 
E. Campbell, president; F. W. Perkins, sec- 
retary. Flagstaff, Ariz. 


California Wool Growers Association— 
F. A. Ellenwood, president; E. L. Hart, sec- 
retary. Red Bluff, Cal. 


Idaho Wool Growers Association—Hugh 
Sproat, president; John Ridenbaugh, secre- 
tary. Boise, Ida. 


Lincoln County Wool Growers Associa- 


. Noblitt, Cokeville, Wyoming 


=. Campbell, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Rothrock, Spokane, Washington WW. Pp) 


OFFICERS 


IF. J. Hagenbarth, President 
Spencer, Idaho 


H. E. Campbell, Vice-President W. C. Coffey, Vice-President 


Flagstaff, Arizona St. Paul, Minnesota 


F. R. 


Marshall, Secretary-Treasurer 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


E. O. Selway, Dillon, Montana 

F. H. Means, Saguache, Colorado 
Prager Miller, Roswell, New Mexico 
I’. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California 
Candland, Mt. Utah 


Belle 


Pleasant, 


I’, R. Cock, Fourche, S. D. 


Robert Taylor, Abbott, Nebraska 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


tion—J. D. Noblitt, president; L. G. Baker, 


Saguache County Wool Growers Associa- 
secretary. Cokeville, Wyo. 


tion—F.. H. Means, president; Alva A, Simp- 


FRE son, secretary. Saguache, Colo. 
Modoc Wool Growers Association—G. E. ° 


Williams, president; John Davis, secretary. San Luis Valley Live Stock Association— 
Alturas, Cal. J. C. Gilbreath, president; W. E. White, 


secretary. Monte Vista, Colo. 


Montana Wool Growers Association—C. 
H. Williams, president; H. H. Pigott, secre- 


tary, Helena. Mont. Utah Wool Growers Association—J. C 


Hooper, president; Willard Hansen, Jr., sec 

Nevada Land & Live Stock Assoclation— etary. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Geo. Russell, Jr., president; Vernon Metcalf, . be 
secretary. Reno, Nevada. Washington Woo! Growers Association— 
: T. J. Drumheller, president; J. F. Sears, 


New Mexico Wool Growers Association— secretary. Prosser, Wash. 


Prager Miller, president; Bertha Benson, 
secretary. Albuquerque, N, M. Western Slope Wool Growers Association 
—A. M. McAnally, president; James G. 


Oregon Wool Growers Association—J. H.  prown. secretary. Montrose, Colo. 


Dobbin, president; Mac Hoke, secretary. 


Pendleton, Ore. Wyoming Wool Growers Association—Dr 


J. M. Wilson, president; J B. Wilson, sec 
retary MrKirley, Wya 


Park County Wool Growers Association— 
Geo. M. Buckley, secretary. Hartsel, Colo. 
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STEWART 
Sheep Shearing Machines 


For Flocks Of All Sizes 


—— m 


EDUCED PRICES 
A 


Proven 
Fact 


Shearing by ma- 




































: ‘ Hand Power Machine for Small Flocks 
chines will secure 


more wool from 
every sheep you 


shear. a 


Figure the in- 
creased return 


for yourself. 








Own Your 
Own Plant 








They appeal to all 
who _ appreciate 
good, sound con- 
struction and 
straight ahead, 


, ee ini 7 aa constant work. 
WER. Sia ys “Little Wonder” 2 Machine Plant 


Write to the nearest agent for new Catalog, and booklet on Construction of Shearing Sheds or to 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Western Distributors 


W. H. SPARR CHAS. F. WIGGS JAMES STAGG 
Stapleton Building 224-226 South West Temple St. ; 311 West San Francisco St. 
Billings, Montana Salt Lake City, Utah El Paso, Texas 
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Hindrances to Financing A¢griculture---The Remedy 


An Address Delivered to the Wool Growers Convention by A. W. Hendrick, Vice-President California Joint Stock Land Bank of San Francisco 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

[ do not know whether I can con- 
tribute anything which will be of im- 
mediate service to the membership of 
this association. I want to clarify, if 
[ may, certain features in our banking 
system,—not only as related to our 
Federal Reserve System, but as well, 
credit 
available in this country insofar as each 


other systems of which are 
is related to the needs of agriculture. 
We hear a great many individuals in 
and out of the banking profession com- 
plain that the Federal Reserve System 
cannot, or at least has not, served sat- 
isfactorily you live stock men, with- 
out a careful study of the Federal 
Reserve Act and its limitations. They 
attach the blame to the administration 


of the 
dividuals 


law. Many well thinking in- 
that a 


sympathetic administration of the law 


feel sincerely more 
might have brought a greater relief 
than has been provided in these trying 
times. 
The Federal Reserve Act 
It must not be forgotten that the 


Federal Reserve System was_ not 


créated with a purpose primarily to 
Its 
chief purpose, as stated by the Com- 


provide for agricultural credits. 


mittee on Banking and Currency of 
the U. S. Senate in reporting the bill, 
was: 


“To give stability to the commerce 
and industry of the United States ; pre- 
vent financial panics, or financial 
stringencies; make available effective 
commercial credits for individuals en- 
gaged in manufacture, in commerce, in 
finance, and in business to the extent 
of their just deserts. (S. Rept. No. 
133, part 1, 63. Congress Ist Ses- 
sion.)” 

It is evident, therefore, that the pri- 
mary purpose of the Federal Reserve 


System was to furnish aid to commerce 
and business and that the needs of 





agriculture were not at first within the 
In fact, an 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury not long 


purview of its operations. 


since pointed out that a farm credit 
is not a commercial credit and there- 
fore the Federal Reserve System has 
not a direct function in supplying credit 
to the agricultural industry. 

Since, therefore, our Federal Reserve 
commercial 
credit system, its failure to meet the 


System is primarily a 
needs of our agricultural situation is 
not surprising. On the other hand, a 


great industry such as agriculture 
should have assistance provided for it 
which will be planned to render a ser- 
vice equally as efficient gs does the 
Federal Reserve System to business 
and strictly commercial enterprises. 
Do you realize what a wonderful in- 


The last 


census report reveals an industry pos- 


dustry agriculture really is? 


sessed of assets of approximately $77,- 
000,000,000, of which $54,000,000,000 
represents the value of lands, which 
create each year wealth valued in nor- 
mal times at approximately $14,000,- 
000,000. 


Proportion of Credits Going 
to Agriculture 
State Senator J. H. Allen, speaking 
the Banking and Currency 
Committee of Congress, pointed out 
that the credit capacity of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in 1920 was $14,- 
000.000,000 and of this amount agri- 
cultural credits issued, represented but 
$2,000,000,000, although as he claimed, 
5 per cent of the primary deposits of 
the National Banking System was sup- 


before 


plied by agriculture. Assuming these 
statistics as approximately accurate, do 
you get the significance of this? Agri- 
culture furnishes 57 per cent of our 
banking’ wealth, and yet under the 


operation of our present laws, it re- 


ceives accommodation in the form of 
credits only to the extent of 14 per 
cent of issued credits. It would seem 
that some plan must be devised which 
will correct this ratio. 

There are those who claim that it 
is the administration of the law that 
estops this service to agriculture. I 
am not sufficiently informed on the 
merit of this contention to affirm or 
deny. It is apparent, however, from 
the great number of bills now before 
Congress looking to the correction of 
the in our present banking 
laws also from the emergency 
measures which are now in use, that 
our present banking laws do not meet 
the needs of agriculture. Let me turn 
aside to give you some notion of the 
position of agriculture relatively to 
other forms of wealth and to indicate 
the basis of the claim of agriculture 
to greater financial aid. 


defects 
and 


If credit is to be related to value of 
the commodity presented, which seems 
not an unfair assumption, the State of 
Iowa which shows an assessed valua- 
tion of $8,000,000,000, as compared 
with a total of $134,000,000,000 in all 
continental United States would be en- 
titled to credits distributed there in that 
proportion from all funds available for 
credit purposes, provided this great 
mass of wealth could be presented in 
such form and to institutions planned 
to handle these various types of secur- 
ity. It has been pointed out, however, 
that with our present banking organi- 
zation and under present practices, 
Iowa only received a total of $36,000,- 
000 whereas, on the basis of her pro- 
portionate wealth she would have been 
entitled to $300,000,000. Or, if we look 
at it from another angle, based on the 
percentage of bank deposits, Iowa 
banks, according to the testimony be- 
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fore the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee would be entitled to borrow 
$800,000,000 in place of $36,000,000 
which, I understand, was the allotment 
made to that state by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

These figures are not presented to 
show an unfairness in our banking 
laws, but to point to the need of cor- 
rection in administration; or, if the 
fault is not there, to the need for fur- 
ther provision of facilities to take care 
of this situation. The farming indus- 
try which feels itself at this time un- 
satisfactorily financed, should direct 
its attention to determining whether 
it is a faulty administration of our 
present laws or need of further legis- 
lation that is now standing in the way 
of the satisfactory financing of agricul- 
ture. If it is the administration, it 
must be changed; or you must force 
the enactment of additional laws to 
accomplish your aim. I cannot help 
but feel that an industry that repre- 
sents 74 billion out of our 130 billion 
of national wealth is surely entitled 
to a hearing at the hands of our legis- 
lators and administrators as to the 
needs of their industry, and you gen- 
tlemen will be derelict in full 
duty if you do not lend active support 
to those who are working to provide 
some measures of relief. 


Objections to Handling Agricultural 
Notes 

As you know, the principal objec- 
tion to taking care of the farmers’ 
needs in our present banking system 
is that the paper is drawn for too long 
terms and is not self-liquidating secur- 
ity. Did you ever hear that before? 
They say that a commercial loan taken 


your 


into a commercial bank is a self-liqui- 
dating loan. They mean by that that 
the security behind the note which the 
fellow gives will be sold, I presume, 
and ‘the money brought into the bank 
to liquidate the note. Any of you gen- 
tlemen who have had any experience 
in banking knows that that is a myth. 
That does not necessarily happen at all. 
Suppose A sells a horse to B for $500. 
B pays A some cash and gives him his 
note for the balance. B takes the note 
to his bank and borrows some money 


THE 


on it. The bank sends it on up to the 
Federal Reserve Bank and gets the 
currency on it. Ten days after A sells 
the horse to B. B sells that same horse 
to C for $500, gets so much down and 
gets the note of C for the balance. 
B takes C’s note into his bank, gets 
the money, and the bank sends that 
note into the Federal Reserve Bank 
and gets the currency on it. That may 
occur ten times within ninety days. 
In other words, that security may be 
transferred ten times. There could be 
pretty nearly $2,000 against that horse 
in ninety days, and probably when the 
note begins to self-liquidate you may 
have a dead horse. (Laughter and ap- 
plause). 3ut, gentlemen, that is pos- 
sibly what is happening in many cases. 
Farm Loan Bonds 

We are asking at the present time 
for legislation in Congress that will 
make farm loan bonds—-bonds that are 
issues against mortgages on your prop- 
erty, for not more than 50 per cent of 
its value—subject to the re-discount 
privilege ine a Federal Reserve Bank, 
and we are having the fight of our 
lives to get that bill through Congress. 
There is no better security in the world 
than one of those bonds, and yet these 
men will stand up and tell you the rea- 
son they do not want to put it in the 
Federal Reserve System is that it is 
not liquid security; in other words, if 
you wanted your money, you could not 
get it out of these bonds. You do not 
believe that. Nobody that. 
Everybody knows that those bonds are 
salable on the market at a price,— 
at least if they are not salable at par, 
they are salable at a price. They are 
just as salable as a Liberty Bond, and 
a Liberty bond enjoys those privileges. 
Why do they want to take farmers’ 
bonds, and farmers’ bonds alone, out 
of the privilege of re-discount in a 
Federal Reserve System, if they are 
your friends? 

We not only want the re-discount priv- 
ilege, but we want a banker’s acceptance 
eligible on these bonds. We want to get 
the best price that can be made available 
for these bonds, because the more of 
these Joint Stock and Federal Land 
Bank Bonds that can be sold the greater 
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the assistance that can come to your com- 
munities. 

You have heard read this morning let- 
ters telling you what devices are being 
presented to help the farmer, but in my 
judgment they will meet exactly the same 
stumbling blocks that the long term loans 
are meeting; that is, that you cannot sell 
these debentures fast enough to do you 
any good. Here is a country that has 
something like $4,000,000,000 worth of 
farm loans. We have had a Federal 
Farm Loan System in this country since 
April, 1917. 
erating nearly five years and has loaned 
a little over $400,000,000 in that time. 
How long will it take to loan the $4,- 
000,000,000 that is outstanding 
against the properties of the farmers of 
the United States? What has been the 
reason for this apparently slow action? 
The entrenched institutions that have for 
years been sitting,on your backs will 


This system has been op- 


now 


fight the functioning of this system just 
as they have fought the functioning of 
the Federal Land Bank System. They 
will first attack it legally, put it through 
the courts to the Supreme Court—which 
will take a period of years, as you know— 
and if they fail there they will use men 
in Congress who will be willing to intro- 
duce all kinds of bills that will disturb 
the markets 
what has happened with 
Land Banks. Any man who continues to 


for your securities—just 
the Federal 


introduce bills, adverse to a system that 
is helping the farmer, must know that 
he is disturbing the credit of the issues 
of that system. 

Nobody knows whether such adverse 
bills will or will not pass. If a bill 
passes, for instance, taking away the tax 
exemption feature on farm loan bonds, 
who will buy a 5 per cent bond, or a 6 
per cent bond, if it is taxable? The very 
introduction of the bill looking to this 
end, whether it passes or does not pass, 
destroys the market for the bonds. 


Farmers Must Work Through Organi- 
gations. 

You gentlemen realize we have some 

Your president has said 

You get into an 


fighting to do. 
you must get together. 
association and you all want to run it. I 
am talking plainly to you because I have 
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been up against this proposition of co- 
operation—I have been trying to 
something done with it, but 
failed because enough of you will not 


get 
we have 
join your own institution so as to give an 
There is 
one great institution in this country that 


effective unity to your actions. 


is doing more than all the rest of the 
farmers put together, and that is the 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus. 
(Applause.) I want to pay a tribute to 
the management of that organization. 
The men who are in charge of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Farm Bureaus are 
wise, thoughtful, careful administrators. 
They have never attempted anything that 
they have not put over, and they have 
never attempted anything small. They 
have been for your great interest—not 
sectional, but all over the United States. 
And, gentlemen, there is not a man in 
this room who-should not be a member 
Federa- 


of the American Farm Bureau 


tion. If you do not join, you are sacri- 
ficing your own welfare, for the mere 
pittance it might cost you may mean your 
farm some day. 
How Improvement Can be Obtained. 
Let me get back to the question of 
whether the present organization of 
banks can be of service to the farmer. 
I say it can. I believe the Federal Re- 
serve System could be administered to be 
of greater service to the farmer and to all 
classes of farming if it were so desired. 
[ do not think it will ever be any other 
way because the big commanding com- 
mercial interests of this country are the 
people who will continue to control those 
banks. 
system was planned this way. 


Their necessities come first. The 
If, there- 
fore, you are to get any assistance out of 
practically 


your will 


have to adopt the policy which has been 


own money, you 
suggested to you by Mr. Sydney Ander- 
son of the Agricultural Committee. 

[ am not sure—and I doubt whether 
anybody else has made up his mind— 


as to the medium best adapted to carry 


through this project. Two things are 
necessary. You must, first of all, get 


your security in such shape that it is 
bankable. An isolated commodity here 
or there is not a bankable proposition. 
You must get your security in such form 


to present to any of these banks at pres- 
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ent organized or to be provided, so that 
it is fixed as to place, fixed as to respon- 
sibility and fixed as to ownership—so 
that they may know to whom they can 
loan. You can accomplish that through 
your various co-operative organizations, 
but you must all get in there if you want 
the benefits to come to you. 

Now, 
those benefits to you? The War Finance 


what institution could extend 
Corporation, as at present organized, is a 
temporary organization, which will in 
time liquidate. Do we want to perpetuate 
the War Finance Corporation? I do not 
think so. In the first place, no bank that 
has a political organization can be of any 
service to any country. Banking is a 
business proposition, not a personal, not 
a political proposition. It is a pure, sim- 
ple, business game. You people have 
enough money from your whole indus- 
try surely to take care of the men who 
own it. We want some bank through 
which that money can be loaned, some 
[ do not know what 
Senator McCumber, | 
think it was, says he thinks it should be 
an Agricultural Commodity Bank, that 


these banks should be distributed over 


separate institution. 
you will call it. 


the country, and that the agricultural de- 
should be — loanable 
It would not be 


wise, probably, to have those banks as 


posits available 


through those banks. 


banks of deposit; but if we do not have 
them banks of deposit we must have it 
possible for them to get the deposits in 
other banks. You gentlemen know per- 
fectly well that no one has yet presented 
a feasible solution as to just how to do 
that. 

From the very beginning of time in 
this country there has been this conflict 


The 


early history of banking reveals to you 


between agriculture and commerce. 


that in laying the foundation of the State 
Banks of Massachusetts a regulation was 
forced through -which required these 
banks to loan on farms a certain percent- 
That has always 


You gen- 


age of their deposits. 
been considered poor banking. 
tlemen know that the term “poor bank- 
ing’’ is always used by a banker when he 
The defi- 
nition of “poor banking” will vary with 


does not want to do anything. 


as many bank presidents as there are in 
the United States, for, as you know, you 
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may go into one. bank and get turned 
down and go over to the bank on the 
other corner and get your loan. Which 
and which 
It is a matter of personal 
judgment as to whether these things are 
good or bad, but there has been a song 


‘ ’ 


bank is doing “poor banking’ 


one is not? 


started that certain classes of paper ac- 
cepted in commercial banks are 


banking ; and you people have been sing- 


poor 


ing that song, sometimes in tune and 


sometimes out of tune. Nevertheless, it 
has been sung all over the country that 
certain classes of paper are insecure; in 


When 
they passed the National Bank Act, when 


other words, are poor banking. 


they passed the Federal Reserve Act. 
they recognized that. If you gentlemen 
will read the reports of the committee 
presenting these bills to Congress, you 
will find they say definitely, as I have al- 
ready stated, that these banks are organ- 
ized for the purpose of aiding the trans- 
and 
never has there been any mention of ag- 
riculture in any of these banking acts. 


action of commerce and business, 


You will find Senator Glass, for instance, 
only last month making a statement in 
Congress that it was never intended that 
the Federal Reserve System should be 
used to absorb the credits of the farmer ; 
that a farmer’s credit is a short term 
farm credit and not a commercial credit. 
With those things in the minds of the 
people, who framed the Federal Reserve 
Act, naturally people cannot get suitable 
term credits through the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

Only in 1916 did the farmer get the 
first aid from the Congress of the United 
States in the passage of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. They have plenty of power 
to do many things in Congress, if they 
will. There is one clause in the Consti- 
tution which says Congress can appro- 
priate money for the national defense or 
“Public welfare” is 
many 


the public welfare. 
a big term. It includes many, 
things. They have made it include, for 
instence, the appropriation of money to 
distribute seeds to the farmer, to the for- 
mation of a Reclamation Service, to the 
formation of a Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, to a Chemical Bureau, to a Weather 
Bureau, and many others in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with an annual ap- 
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propriation sometimes as high as twen- 
tyfive to thirty billion dollars to carry out 
these various things. 


Congress has the power to go farther 
than that in the way of the general wel- 
fare and appropriate money to aid the 
farmer, hasn’t it? And they did do that 
during the war by appropriating money 
to buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds. While 
the litigation was going on Congress ap- 
propriated money and did buy something 
like $160,000,000 worth of Federal Farm 
Loan Bonds. So that really, out of all 
the money*that has been loaned to the 
Federal Land Bank System, Congress 
has appropriated $163,000,000 out of a 
total of $400,000,000, and the investors 
of the United States have taken the rest. 

I call that to your attention simply for 
the purpose of showing you that the sys- 
tem by which debentures are issued, out- 
side of the resources of our banks and 
present organized institutions, are likely 
to be slow and disappointing. We do not 
know how fast they can be issued. You 
know there are times of year when they 
should be issued very fast, and other 
times in the year they will probably be 
not needed. It is a difficult problem to 
say just which of these various devices is 
best if you are going to set up another 
system and to segregate it from the pres- 
ent National Bank System or the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. However, you may 
rest assured of one thing, and that is if 
you do not unite, or if you do not work 
with the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, you will not get any legislation 
and you will be just exactly where you 
have been for the last fifteen 
( Applause. ) 


The Agricultural Bloc. 

You read the other day in the press 
reports of remarks of a member of the 
Cabinet deprecating the formation of an 
“Agricultural Bloc” in Congress. What 
do you think it means? 


years. 


It means that 
these men, these heads of these “Agri- 
cultural Blocs” need your support. 
You men should get behind them and 
not let them get pulled off, threat- 
ened with all kinds of things, in all 
probability, if they do not desist from 
earrying through this legislation that 
is beneficial to the farmer. They 
need your assistance, every one of 


Mee eee ae 
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them—not only the ones that are in Con- 
gress today, but the ones that we hope 
will be in Congress two years from to- 
day. (Applause.) We want them in 
there, not because they are Republicans 
any more, not because they are Demo- 
crats any more, but because they will 
get for the farmer the thing that he needs 
to bring back—prosperity in this coun- 
try. And any successful man, any man 
who has his country’s welfare at heart, 
realizes today that if we do not bring ag- 
riculture back to normal conditions, we 
have not much else that is worth while, 
because the. rest of the structure 
surely go to pieces. 


will 


Now, I am not here to talk pessimism, 
because I do not believe in that. I am 
not here to tell you that everything is go- 
ing to the damnation bow-wows, because 
I do not believe that. I am here to say, 
however, that I do not think you can 
hope for normalcy in the next six months, 
or the next year, or possibly the next two 
years.- All we can do is to do every- 
thing possible to stabilize the agricultural 
industry of the country until it gets back 
its buying power. Agriculture has an 
immense buying power when it is pros- 
perous. Its buying power, I am told by 
statisticians, today is far below normal. 
How long would we stand, with agricul- 
ture at ten per cent of normal in its pur- 
chasing power? You gentlemen see the 
problem, surely. You know that 
need money to finance yourselves and re- 
habilitate yourselves, you want to know 
where it is coming from and all that ; but 
you must do something yourselves to 
help those who are trying to help you. 


you 


We know other businesses have been 
advised that they must restrict their op- 
erations. Money will be needed to 
bring prosperity back to the farmer. 
Whence it comes is the question that 
concerns everyone of us, but in order to 
get that, in order to get this facility of 
bringing money to you people, we must 
have legislation ; and that legislation will 
come only when the farmers give their 
support to farmers’ representatives, such 
as the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, which is working for their benefit. 
The first real light that has ever appeared 
on the horizon is the formation of the 
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“Agricultural Bloc” in Congress. And 
you will pardon me, Mr. President, if | 
keep on saying that, because I do not 
want these gentlemen to go home and 
forget that it is their business to get bus 
on that very question of giving support 
to that “Agricultural Bloc.” 

Out in this country your Senators and 
Congressmen are almost unitedly behind 
the “Agricultural Bloc.”” You can easily 
discover those who are not, and you 
should bring influence on them to let 
them understand that they represent you 
in Congress. and not themselves. (Ap 
plause.) Your president “Leave 
them at home.” ‘That is not what I am 
looking for. These men are good men, 
most of them, but they do not 
your problem. 


says, 


realize 
They do not realize you 
are interested in it. How many of you 
ever communicate with your Congress 
men? How many of you have sat 
down and written to your Congressman 
or your Senator and said to him: “Mr. 
Congressman,” or “Mr. Senator”: “This 
bill is vital to my welfare and to the wel 
fare of this community, and I expect your 
support for it’? There is no man in 
Congress today who, receiving a thou 
sand letters of that kind from the con 
stituency he represents, will not take no 
tice of it very, very carefully. We old 
fellows who have been through this mill 
of trying to get legislation, know that if, 
on the morning before a bill comes up in 
the House of Representatives, we can get 
a thousand telegrams on the desk of each 
man who is likely to be against that bill, 
urging him to support it, he always votes 
“yes” or he is absent. It means that you 
people have represented to him what th« 
thought of the country is behind thos 
things. But you do not want to be but- 
ting into other peoples’ affairs. The 
fellow who is effective is the man who 
has a business and who works for his 
business and who does not want to run 
the other fellow’s business all the time. 
You must, therefore, begin to put your 
mind to the question as to whether you 
are interested in a certain bill and, when 
it comes before Congress, see that your 
Congressman becomes interested in the 
same bill, and he will pass those legisla- 
tive acts that are for your benefit and the 
benefit of your industry. 
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A Score Card For Wool 


By Professors John A. Hill of Wyoming, and S. Bray of Colorado 


Breed 





Grade 


Date. 





Student’s Name 





QUALITY OR FINENESS—Fine fiber, breed or grade considered. 


mixture of fine and coarse fibers. Not 
shoulder and breech. 





Perfect Score 
Score Allowed 
Not a 
a wide difference between 


Finer areas large, coarser ones smalL.......... 20 


LENGTH—Should be clearly of combing length for the grade, i.e., fine 


2%-in.; one-half blood, 3-in.; 
blood,4-in. 


value except in wool coarser than quarter-blood. 


three-eighths-blood, 3%%-in.; 
Lengths more than one-half inch greater of no additional 


quarter- 


Fibers that lie to- 


gether, all the same length. Little variation over main parts of the 


fleece. A minimum of short wool 


15 





SOUNDNESS—Strong throughout, no weak spots. 


Fibers of uniform 


thickness from base to tip except for tapering of yearling fleeces... 15 


PURITY—No hair, kemp, or black or dark brown fibers. 


Cut heavily for: 


beard-hairs on wrinkles of fine wooled sheep, dark fibers mixed 
through the fleece of Downs, and coarse hair on the breech of 


cross-breds .. 


12 





CHARACTER—(a) Fiber, evenly crimped throughout, crimp close and 


distinct, fibers parallel except for sufficient binders to hold the fleece 


together. Tips free from wastiness. 


DUD EECUOUE YS WOO. ancccsscnsssscensciesssssiessaesinn ~ 


(b) Soft and springy to touch, elastic UNGEL PPeSSUPEC....eceeeccseseseneemee . 2 


COLOR—White, bright. Main fleece free 


from stains. Minimum of 


stained areas around breech and on belly 4 
CONDITION—(a) Yolk, moderate in quantity, light color, evenly dis- 


tributed ... 








(b) Free as possible from naturally adhering sand and dust, ana 


from heavy tags and sweat locks 





(c) Free from burrs, chaff, seeds or other foreign matter, not mouldy 
or mothy; free from excessive paint, not tied with sisal or rough jute 


twine or with excessive amounts of twine. 


Total 


FH: COC Sn tedthnicnnnnnns 20 





WEIGHT OF FLEECE (actual or estimated) 


ESTIMATED WEIGHT OF CLEAN WOOL 








FINAL SCORE (Total score, times estimated weight of clean wool) 


ESTIMATED PRICE PER CLEAN POUND 








TOTAL VALUE OF PLB ECE cia VALUE PER GREASE POUNDwrccssssssesssemmeeeren = 


ls there a need for a new score card 
for wool? Professor Bray of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College thought so, 
and asked me to help him construct 
one. The card which is printed on this 
page is a result of our combined ef- 
forts, tempered to some extent by the 
frank criticisms of Dean Coffey and 
Professor Plumb. But it is not my in- 
tention to infer that either of them 
would approve of the card as it stands. 
In fact, it has not received the approval 
of anyone but the authors. We have 
agreed that it gives our idea of the 
way to go about the business of judg- 
from the commercial 


ing a_ fleece 


standpoint 





either on the sheep or off. 

It is assumed that in using the card, 
fleeces to be judged will be classified 
according either to breed or to grade. 


The card is not’ intended for use in 


judging the wool on sheep shown in 
Breed type would 
have to have a place on such a score 
card and perhaps those qualities group- 
ed under “Character” would need 
greater emphasis; for stud sheep are 
intended to correct weaknesses of the 
comimon flocks. There is some chance 
that the scale of points adopted by 
many of the breed associations could 


breeding classes. 


with advantage be revised so as to 
give more weight to the commercial 
value of the fleece than they do at 
present; that is, favor the sheep with 
pretty wool less and the sheep with 
a large amount of commercially de- 
sirable wool more. 

most from 


Our radical departure 


other wool score cards and scales of 
points is our method of scoring for 
the quantity of wool. We assume that 


the scoring by means of the scale of 


a systematic 
method for arriving at the commer- 


points on the card is 
cial value of a pound of the clean wool 
Then, after the 
student has arrived at this point, the 


that is in the fleece. 


relative value of the fleece is found 
total number of 
estimated weight of 


by multiplying the 
points by the 
scoured wool in the fleece. 

A departure much harder to defend 
from the standpoint of logic is the 


scoring of black and dark-brown 
fibers under the head of “purity” 
rather than under “color.” It is our 


contention that black fibers in a fleece 
supposed to be white constitute an im- 
purity just as much as beard hairs or 
black fibers 
placed under “color,” too many points 
would have to be assigned to that 


kemp. If these were 


group in order to score for this seri- 
ous defect when found and these points 
Even if this 
were not the case, the allotment of 
10 to 12 points to “color” would be a 
constant temptation to the inexperi- 
‘enced student to give undue weight to 
slight the variations in tint found in 
fleeces that have no black fibers but 
still may range from bright to dingy. 


are needed elsewhere. 


We have said nothing about a modi- 
fication of score in the casé of fleeces 
of more or less than twelve months’ 
growth. It is assumed that the fleeces 
to be scored will have grown for the 
same length of time, presumably 
twelve months. In the case of fleeces 
of different periods of growth, a stu- 
dent who has brains enough to use a 
score card, will know enough to judge 
length and quantity on the basis of 
And, when 


it comes to judging fleeces with an un- 


twelve months’ growth. 


known period of growth, as would be 
the case in most fairs and competi- 
tions where fleeces compete for prizes, 
fleeces of more than 16 or 18 months 
can generally be detected and thrown 
Beyond this, there is not much 
that all have 


grown for the same period of time,—a 


out. 
to do but to assume 


full year and as much longer as the 
wool will carry its “bloom.” I have 
yet to meet the expert that can tell 


with certainty whether a fleece has 
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grown exactly 12 months, or 11 or 15. 

The score card is not offered as 
something inspired or above criticism. 
Our aim was to take what goes on in 
the mind of an expert buyer, or better 
still, in the minds of a wool valuation 
committee such as served in this and 
other counties during the war, and re- 
duce it to the limitations of a formal 
score card. Our success can, I think, 
be measured by the answers to two 
questions : 

1. In judging a class of fleeces, will 
the ones that would be selected as 
the most valuable by a committee of 
expert buyers always receive the high- 
est score by the card, while the least 
valuable receive the lowest? 

2. Is the card so constructed that 
it can be used successfully in the class- 
room? 

We think we have succeeded pretty 
well. But the final judgment rests 
with all who are interested in the pro- 
duction of good wool,—manufacturers, 
breeders and animal husbandmen. 





AUSTRALIAN WOOL GROWERS 
FAVOR PLAIN BODIED 
SHEEP 


Without undue boasting, it can be said 
that Australian growers market their 
wool better than growers in other parts 
of the world, and this is the season of 
the year (shearing time) when this good 
work is done. It is really the routine of 
the shearing shed. The shearers first re- 
move the bellies and inside the legs. 
These are at once removed by the pick- 
ers-up and put into baskets. When the 
fleece is removed from the sheep it is 
picked up by the picker-up, and here the 
good or bad management commences. 
Directly the shearer has let the sheep go 
the picker-up straightens the fleece out, 
shorn side up. He starts at the neck and 
works with his hands towards the britch 
until he has the whole fleece in his 
hands. He walks over to the 
table and throws the fleece over it by 
letting go the neck first and the britch 
last. This leaves the fleece spread out 


rolling 
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Range rams in New South Wales. 


on the table, tip uppermost, practically as 
it came off the sheep. The skirters then 
get to work and remove the neck (which 
is baled separately) and the ragged locks 
and any coarseness on the britch. The 
fleece is then rolled by throwing up about 
two-thirds of one side, so as to cover the 
back, then throwing in a second time the 
same side. ‘This second throw exposes 
the whole of the back, from the neck to 
the britch, and underneath will lie the 
best grown wool. The fleece is then 
rolled from the britch to the shoulder, not 
too tightly. When near the neck draw 
out a small piece of wool, twist it a little 
and with the left hand make a hole in the 
fleece, into which to put this twist. This 
will be found quite sufficient to hold the 
rolled fleece, which is then carried to the 
classer’s table, to be dealt with by him. 
Never under any circumstances is the 
fleece tied, and it is always a source of 
wonder to growers in this country that 
American and English wool growers still 
adopt the practice of tying fleece with 
twine. The classer builds the rolled 
fleece into the bins side by side like 
bricks and they come out in seperate 
blocks and can be baled without any in- 
convenience. The work the classer puts 
into the clip is too technical and exten- 
sive to be dealt with here. 

I have, in previous articles, referred 
to the fact that the very wrinkly, exces- 
sively greasy short stapled type of Me- 
rino has quite gone out of fashion in Aus- 


tralia, and the popular type has a plain 
body, a good front and tail and plain 
face. It may interest your readers if | 
quote the figures showing the weights 
cut by a large flock of typical plain bodied 
sheep, reared entirely on natural pas- 
ture under natural conditions. In fact, 
the figures I am about to quote refer to a 
flock run on dusty, burry country. The 
double extra stud rams averaged 2534 
pounds, the 4-tooth stud sires 22 pounds, 
and all station flock runs averaged 20% 
All the stud 


with 85 per cent lambs at foot, and in- 


pounds. breeding ewes, 
cluding ewes up to 14 years of age, aver- 
aged 14 pounds, while the 4-tooth ewes 
All the 


averaged 10% 


averaged 15 pounds 7 ounces. 
sheep on the station 
pounds. 

These figures show that good weights 
of fleece can be maintained throughout 
a big flock without the use of the very 
wrinkled and yolky sheep, and though 
the grease weights of fleeces off the 
stud sheep of the wrinkly variety may be 
heavier than off the plainer type, the dif- 
ference in the weight of scoured wool, 
the basis on which all wool is bought, 
might easily be in favor of the plain 
bodied sheep. 

R. H. 

Sydney, Australia. 


Harrowell. 
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Land Grant Institutions and the Range Live Stock Industry 


An Address by T. J. Jardine, Director Oregon Agricultural College Experiment Station, Before the Convention 


When I received the invitation of your 
secretary, Mr. Marshall, to address your 
congress and suggesting the subject 
“lT_and Grant Institutions and the Range 
Livestock Industry,’ there was a ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether I might 
be able to contribute enough in new infor- 
mation or new ideas to warrant using 
your time and mine. Having much con- 
fidence in Mr. Marshall, I concluded that 
he must have some possibility in mind 
which he considered worth while. 

| have attempted, therefore, to bring to 
the surface a few of the range livestock 
problems and to give an idea of what the 
Land Grant Institutions are doing to help 
solve these problems and ways in which 
these institutions might give, perhaps, 
even a greater measure of assistance in 


the future. 


Land Grant Institutions 


“land Grant Institutions” include the 
State Agricultural Colleges and Colleges 
of Agriculture at State Universities, 
with their Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and Extension Services, established 
by the Federal Land Grant Act of 1862 
and Federal and State Acts subsequent 


thereto. 


Extent of Range Live stock Industry 

The range live stock industry of today 
might be defined as the raising of live 
stock primarily on lands not suited for 


cultivation and growing of farm crops. 
The main part of the year’s food supply 
is obtained from natural pastures, but 
this is supplemented by improved farm 
pastures and feeding in amounts varying 
from a few pounds of corn or cottonseed 
cake to five months of winter feeding. 
Accepting this definition, the range 
livestock industry applies to 70,000,000 
to 1,000,000,000 acres, one-third to one- 
half of the United States proper. In 
numbers of stock it means perhaps nearly 
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30,000,000 sheep, and 10,000,000 cattle— 
about one-fifth the cattle and over half 
the sheep of the United States. 

In distribution, the larger part of the 
area is within the eleven far Western 
states. There are large areas, however, 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. And there is the vast 
cut over territory of the South. 


Complicating Factors 


The land involved includes perhaps 
19,000,000 acres of unappropriated and 
unreserved public domain; 110,000,000 
40,000,000 

perhaps 
60,000,000 acres of coal, oil, phosphate 


acres of National Forests, 


acres of Indian Reservations ; 
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Director of the Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station 

and other reservations ; perhaps 20,000,- 

000 acres of railroad grant plants; vast 

lands 

used or suitable for grazing; and 100,- 


areas of company owned timber 
000,000 acres or more of unimproved 
pasture lands in farms, range homesteads 
and cattle ranches. 

In character the lands vary from year- 
long desert range to areas suitable only 
At least 
there is an imperfect balance of winter, 


for a few weeks of grazing. 


spring and fall, and summer range; and 
the winter range and the summer range 


are distant from each other. In many 
cases summer or winter range, or spring 
or fall range, is lacking, and the graz- 
ing capacity is so low as to demand use, 
improvement and management in com- 
paratively large units. 

The basic situation is still further 
complicated by the fact that within this 
empire of grazing lands are the nation’s 
timber resources, the sources of our irri- 
gation waters, a large part of the nation’s 
playgrounds, and these same lands are 
the home of our game resources, and the 
rendezvous of predatory animals and de- 
structive rodents. 

Further, the ranges as a whole are, and 
from their very nature must continue to 
be comparatively far from centers con- 
suming the bulk of the animal products, 
and in many cases far from feed produc- 
ing centers. This makes transportation 
and marketing a prime factor, and pro- 
tection from uncertain weather conditions 
often difficult and expensive. 

Add to these complicating factors the 
continuing reduction of the public lands 
by homesteading, which adds each time 
a new stockman or necessitates additional 
investment in land by a stockman already 
established, and one gets something of 
an idea of the range livestock business 
in magnitude, importance, difficulties and 
uncertainties as to financing and financial 
returns. 


The Main Objective 

The objective of the range. livestock 
industry is to use the native pasture on 
this one-third to one-half of the United 
States in the production of live stock and 
their products with — sufficient profit to 
warrant continuing the investment with 
its hazards and its hardships. The diffi- 
culty, if not the impossibility, of doing 
this at present is threatening the lives of 
entire states. 


Important Problems 
Any constructive thinking, planning or 
work, must necessarily involve a decision 
as to. important problems involved. 
‘The first problem is a reliable year-long 
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supply of range and feed at a price which 
the industry will stand. 

Over a long period of years many of 
the fortunes lost in the range livestock 
business have been due in large measure 
to imperfect solution of this problem. 
Over stocking may make the lamb and 
wool crop too poor and light to bring a 
profit; too long winter feeding, even in 
normal times, may gradually eat up not 
only profit, but principal; drouth and 
short range have taken many fortunes ac- 
cumulated through years of toil, while 
long hard winters bring losses and feed 
costs which the industry cannot stand. 

The second problem of production is 
to keep down death losses from causes 
other than starvation. 

Even in years when there is abundant 
range and feed a reduction of one-half in 
death losses might mean a_ reasonable 
profit on the business. To secure this 
reduction there must be more effective 
control of diseases, parasites, poisonous 
plant losses, depredations of predatory 
animals and straying. 

Maintenance of the 
problem of importance. 


range is a third 


Reduction or depletion of range graz- 
ing capacity means reducing the value of 
the investment in land because its value 
over a period of years is determined by 
its grazing capacity. Further, poor range 
means lean stock and ‘reduction in wool 
growth, combined with increased cost of 
production. 


The task of harmonizing grazing use 
with the protection, development and use 
of other natural resources without pro- 
hibitive cost for operation may be con- 
sidered as a fourth problem of import- 
ance. 

Forests, water sheds, game, recreation 
all have their requirements for perpetua- 
tion, many of which are antagonistic to 
ease in the use of grazing resources. 


Are the Land Grant Institutions Study- 
ing These Problems? 


Most of these problems existed to a 
lesser extent before the Land Grant In- 
stitutions became an important factor in 
the development of agriculture. The 
range industry of tremendous magnitude, 
shifting ownership, and lack of definite 
points of attack in a small way by experi- 
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ment has not been studied by the- Land 
Grant Institutions as much as many other 


‘agricultural industries, but still there has 


been a considerable amount of investiga- 
tion of range problems. This industry in- 
volves the growing, feeding and protec- 
tion and marketing of animals and has 
profited much by all livestock investiga- 
tions even where not planned directly for 
range production problems. 

Almost our entire fund of information 
concerning the value and comparative 
value of stock feeds, the amount needed, 
the combination of feeds to use, and the 
gains that may be expected are the result 
of work by experiment stations of Land 
Grant Institutions. This information in- 
cludes such developments as the silo and 
silage, the growing and preparation of 
feeds to use, and the gains that may be 
expected are the result of work by exper- 
iment stations of Land 
tions. This information includes such 
developments as the silo and silage, the 
growing and preparation of sunflowers 
as a feed for sheep and cattle; extension 
of the alfalfa area and the corn area and 
the introduction of 


Grand _Institu- 


other forage crops 
within the range territory; the feeding 
value of cottonseed by-products and other 
concentrated feeds; and much informa- 
tion on feeding practice. 

‘This fund of information is being 
added to annually by investigations ai 
most of the stations. A study of the work 
already done and the present program of 
investigations at the Land Grant Insti- 
tutions indicate that the problem of de- 
termining feeding value and comparative 
feeding value of different feeds is fairly 
well taken care of. 

The larger part of feeding experiments 
have had to do with fattening, but the im- 
portance of having more _ information 
concerning feeds and feeding for the 
breeding herd and for the young grow- 
ing animals, has not been entirely over- 
looked. For a number of years the Kan- 
sas station at Hays has _ been studying 
this subject with. good results ; the Ore- 
gon station has published results of in- 
vestigations of economical methods of 
growing steers; the Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Washington, Oregon and no doubt 
many other stations have made feeding 
tests and have data on the wintering of 
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ewes and breeding cows. The South- 
western stations have worked on _ th 


problem of feeding to supplement range 
forage. 

It is safe to say, however, that the 
problems of feeds and feeding for the 
range breeding herds and for the young 
ercwing animals have not been given the 
study that they perhaps merit. Especiall, 
is this true concerning the whole problem 
cf economical methods for satisfactory 
sustenance of the breeding herd inc 
maintaining continuous growth of young 
steck. 

We, in Oregon, especially realize this 
situation and are making every effort to 
increase our knowledge of the problems 


of growing and wintering, and of the 
costs of production. Other states are 


giving the matter serious attention and. 
at least, California and Washington are 
putting these plans into active operation. 

Thorough investigation might put the 
stamp of approval upon general practice. 
This will not be known until such inves- 
tigations are made. The importance of 
keeping the annual bill for range and 
feed as low as possible consistent with 
proper maintenance of the stock is be- 
yond question. And it is quite as import- 
ant not to reduce the lamb crop and the 
wool crop by under nourishment if it can 
be avoided. Have we enough exact in- 
formation as the foundation of practice? 


Protection Against Losses 
The agricultural experiment stations 
of the Land Grant Institutions have con- 
ducted many investigations of value to 
the range livestock industry in controll- 
ing losses from disease, 
poisonous plants. 

The improved methods for control oi 
blackleg perfected by the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; the intra- 
dermal test for tuberculosis as worked 
out by California and other 
Nevada’s work and results on the dis- 
ease in cattle 


parasites and 


stations ; 
known as “red water 
disease” are of inestimable value to the 
range cattle industry. 

The work of the Wyoming station on 
the sheep tick and control by dipping con 
firms previous results and practice; the 
work of the Oklahoma station 


on the 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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The Boise Valley Wool Pool 


On January 3, 1922, the 1920 and 
1921 clips of Boise Valley Sheep Breed- 
ers Association were sold at prices 
ranging from 16 cents for braid wool 
to 25 cents for fine. 
thousand wool 
changed hands and over $69,000 was 
distributed among f 


Three hundred 
twenty pounds of 
the farm sheep 
owners, bringing an average net of 
21.5 cents. 

The sale represented the wool pool- 
ed during the fourth and fifth years 
of the association. During these years 
639,882 pounds of farm wool had been 
sold for more than $200,000. 

The association was started in the 
spring of 1917 to meet the problem of 

soise 
Alfalfa 


hay, corn, potatoes, wheat and barley 


handling wool from the farms. 
Valley farms are diversified. 
are all raised. In addition, many have 
commercial orchards. On some of the 
farms the live stock kept consists of 
dairy cattle, hogs and poultry. Some 
have pure-bred flocks of sheep, others 
herds of beef cattle while on a num- 
ber the; surplus feed is fed! in the 
winter to range cattle and sheep or 
feeder steers and lambs are finished 
for market. In a diversified irrigated 
system such as this, sheep long ago 
became established as one of the by- 
products of the farm. 

The men who met in the spring of 
1917 owned farms of this class. None 
Some raised 
pure-bred sheep—Rambouillets, Hamp- 


were strictly sheepmen. 


and Cotswolds—to 
supply the local demand for registered 
bucks on the range. Others kept grade 
sheep to control the weed problem, 
sending the lambs to market in assem- 
bled carload lots. 


shires, Lincolns 


The problem discussed at the 1917 
meeting was that of marketing wool. 
During the shearing season, buyers 
brought the range wools at so much 
per pound in the grease. Fairly stand- 
ard prices were established. However, 


though buyers were numerous the 
problem of handling farm wools was 
difficult. No one wanted to bid on 
The result 


was that intermediate buyers assem- 


less than a carload lot. 


bled the wool, oftentimes at so much 


per pound. In some cases, it was 


bought without regard to class or 
grade, quality or method of handling. 
Naturally, the method of 
buying wool in this way was at such 


a price as would insure against loss. 


only safe 


The men who attended the meeting 
decided to assemble the farm wool in 
Notice was sent to all 
The result was 
Only thirty-seven men 


carload lots. 
the farm flock owners. 
disappointing. 
brought in their wool. The amount re- 
ceived was 17,00Q pounds. As the price 
was growing stronger each day, it was 
held until late in May and then sold 
to the Oregon City Woolen Mills at 
63 cents a pound. 

The pool was declared a success and 


repeated the next year. One hundred 
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Form of Agreement Used by the Boise Valley Wool Growers Pool 
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and thirty thousand pounds were re- 
ceived at the warehouses. This was 
in a quantity that could be shipped, 
hence competition was keen. The Ore- 
gon City Woolen Mills made the top 
bid, taking the entire clip at 60 cents. 
As this was better than the price paid 
on the farms, applications for member- 
ship came in from all sections. 

By this time it had been learned 
that while it might not be necessary 
to grade the assembled wool in the 
strict sense of the word, many buyers 
desired information as to the general 
grades and classes. For this reason, 
it was roughly sorted into three divi- 
sions of fine, medium and coarse. These 
lots were weighed and kept separate 
for the inspection of the buyers. 

The 1919 pool contained the farm 
wool of five counties, a total of 176,- 
826 pounds. When offered for sale, 
the Oregon City Woolen Mills were 
again the successful bidders, taking the 
clip at from 47 to 51% cents a pound, 
or an average of 50 cents. 

By 1920 the number of members had 
increased from 37 to 585 and the wool 
from 17,000 to 240,000 pounds. The 
smallest clip of wool consigned con- 
sisted of 4 pounds and the largest of 
5,877 pounds. Only two members had 
a clip of more than 5,000 pounds. 

While the clip was being assembled 
in the spring of 1920, the market for 
wool The buyers 
disappeared and requests for bids were 
politely refused or answered with a 
request for a consignment to be. sold 
on commission later. In spite of the 
discouraging outlook, the pool was 


suddenly ceased. 


completed and the wool stored in the 
local warehouses. 

The ensuing year was a trying one. 
When 1921 came, with no stronger de- 
mand, many growers, among them a. 
member of the executive committee 
who made the statement publicly, over- 
looked the fact that no wool was sell- 
ing and declared the system a failure. 

During the period from June, 1920, 
to January, 1922, much pressure was 
The sales 
committee, however, were finding it 
impossible to do so. Not until Janu- 
offer received 


brought to sell the wool. 


ary 3, 1922, was an 


which the committee considered fair. 
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On this date, the pool was sold to J. 
Koshland, of Boston, through Isadore 
Koshland ,of Portland, at prices rang- 
ing from 16 to 25 cents. 
The pooled clip of 1920 
240,793 pounds. Due largely to the 
fact that the 1920 pool had not been 
sold, the 1921 clip decreased to 88,772 
pounds. That which had not been pool- 


contained 


ed had been sold locally at prices re- 
ported to be ranging from 9 to 15 
cents per pound. 

The 


Association is a non-profit co-operative 


30ise Valley Sheep Breeders 


association. The purpose is to work 
together for the best interests of the 
small sheep owner. Both lambs and 
wool are pooled. Membership is vol- 
untary and there are no binding con- 
tracts. Officers are elected and these 
select a manager who receives pay for 
the actual services rendered. 

While the wool and lambs are sold, 
the 


marketing organization. 


is not considered a 
Rather the 
work consists of assembling the pro- 
duct in carload lots and offering it to 
the trade in an attractive manner. 


association 


A copy of the form of contract used 
appears on the previous page and the 
report on 1920 and 1921 wool follows: 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


























1920 1921 Total 
NI 5 i cisouiec esstckoomies 59,549 15,633 75,182 
Nampa . 40,579 6,187 46,766 
Caldwell . 13,366 24,189 97,555 
Emmett . 48,864 35,843 84,707 
Payette 18,435 6,920 25,355 
GLOSS POUNAGS POOLE eecccccccccssssssecsseeseeseeeeees 329,565 
Gait ir WATCNOUSES  oocceccccccccccscseccsscecsssssesees 1,038 
330,603 
Tare for bags 
Discount for tags . 
We OE nics 10,078 
PRG IEE: OO ciacicsesccncicinccsericenste 320,525 
STATEMENT OF EXPENSES 
Insurance $2,769.58 
Storage 2,244.98 
Interest 109.65 
Deductions for tags 1 per cent ...... 720.23 
Advances—Freight, drayage, etc... 78.06 
Incidentals — Loading, receiving, 
telegrams, etc. 1,471.95 





$7,394.45 





OCIA |. OTB  «saacsescegecrsecstinritinsinssienissinn 
1920 CLIP 
Selling wriee. 15s 16c to 25c per Ib. 
Cost of handling 23%%c per Ib. 
ee a 135gc to 225%c per lb. 
Tags no value. 
x 
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1921 CLIP 
SQUAT DECC snsscsiescctesicestrieen 16c to 25c per lb. 
Cost of handling. 1% c per lb. 
PROC DUNO G esa cicioes 14%c to 23%c per Ib. 
Tags no value. 











Yearling Southdown wether (pure-bred) 
Grand Champion at Western Royal Spokane 


and Pacific International, Portiand, 1921, 
and third in a strong class of 27 at Inter- 
national, Chicago, 1921. Bred and exhibited 
by the University of Idaho. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU’S DIRECTOR 
OF WOOL MARKETING 


Om November 28, 1921, the Wool 
Marketing Committee of the American 
Farm Bureau met at Chicago. The 
Director of Wool Marketing, Mr. C. J. 
Fawcett, in reviewing the first year’s 
work of his office, said: 

“As a result of the meeting of wool 
growers called by President Howard in 
the fall of 1920 for the purpose of con- 
sidering improved methods of marketing 
wool, a permanent marketing committee 
was named, consisting of James N. Mc- 
Bride, Lansing, Michigan ; E. L. Moody, 
Rushville, New York; F. L. Fitch, Lin- 
neus, Missouri; V. G. Warner, Bloom- 
field, lowa, and J. E. Boog-Scott, Cole- 
man, Texas, who made the following re- 
port to the meeting at large, which was 
accepted : 


“*We, your Marketing Committee, ap 
pointed at the meeting of Nov. 4th and 5th, 
1920, in Chicago to submit to your Commit- 
tee at this meeting a proposal for a perma- 
nent method of marketing the wool produc- 
tion of the country, beg to report as follows: 

“*We have carefully considered the sub- 
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ject and have conferred with the officers « 
the American Farm Bureau Federation as 
well as with representatives from the cc 
operative selling organizations now in ex 
istence and now submit for your cansidera 
tion the following recommendations: 

““That the National Wool Committee ac 
cept the marketing service of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which we under- 
stand to mean that a man will be appointed 
to work under its direction, looking to th: 
wool marketing problems of the country in 
co-ordinating the various wool pools and the 
establishment of concentrating centers as 
may be deemed advisable, and other matters 
of interest to the industry. The marketing 
of the 1920 wool clip not already provided 
for, to have the immediate attention of such 
marketing service.’ 


committee 
made permanent with the idea of super 
vising the act.vities of the Director of 
Wool Marketing of the American Farm: 
3ureau Federation. 


“The above named was 


While considerable 
work was done under the direction of this 
Wool Marketing Committee from De- 
cember, 1920, until February 1, 1921, the 
office was not filled until the latter named 
date, and by reason of limited financial 
both the 
Farm Bureau Federation and the various 


circumstances of American 
wool growers’ associations, and the ur- 
gent need of assistance by the National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Company, a 
growers’ selling agency, located here in 
Chicago, that has pioneered in the co- 
operative method of marketing wool, 
the services of this office have been equal- 
between 


ly divided the two organiza- 


tions and the salary appropriated in ac 


* *k k 


cordance therewith. 


State Pools 


“Assistance has been given in the or- 
ganization of state pools in Indiana, Tex- 


as, Kansas, South Dakota, West  Vir- 
ginia, Utah and Idaho, and meetings 


have been held in each of the states men- 
tioned, at which this department took an 
active part in the organization of state 
wool growers’ associations, as well as 
marketing of their pools. Assistance has 
also been given the states already organ- 
York, Ohio, 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri and North Da 
kota. 
ly eighteen of the wool producing states 


ized, as Michigan, New 
At the present time approximate 


are pooling, to a greater or less degree, 
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We feel that 
perhaps more progress has been made in 


their 1921 clip of wool. 


the line of co-operative marketing of wool 
than any other agricultural commodity, 
and perhaps the need of a more economi- 
cal system of distributing wool to the 
mill consumption is greater than any oth- 
er agricultural commodity because of the 
greater spread between the producer and 
the consumer through the usual method 
of marketing. 
Maintaining Market Values 

“Inasmuch as various concentration 
points, through their sales agencies were 
endeavoring to sell similar grades of 
wool, and in so doing, during the de- 
pressed period of the wool market, de- 
veloped competition among the various 
pools, it was deemed advisable that a re- 
port of sales made by various pools be 
conveyed during the marketing season 
from one pool to the other in order that 
a uniform value might be sustained. In 
other words, this office was to act as a 
secretary or clearance house for the vari- 
ous pools in order that values might be 
sustained, which is a highly important 
feature of the organization.” These re- 
ports have been made from time to time 
and have served as a guide to market 
values for the various pools. 

States’ Reputation Established 

“The department found that many de- 
ceptive practices have prevailed in the 
wool trade. As an illustration, Ohio, 
having a superior reputation for produc- 
tion of light shrinking wool, according 
to the Bureau of Markets, during the 
year 1919 marketed 25,000,000 pounds 
of wool, and as a matter of fact Ohio 
only produces approximately 10,000,000 
pounds. ‘This means that good wools 
from other sections have been sold as 
Ohio grown wools. It is obvious that the 
producers of good wool have been taken 
advantage of and have not received the 
full market value of their commodity. In 
the co-operative method of marketing, 
where the identity of each state's’ produc- 
tion is maintained, a just and fair repu- 
tation is built for each state and the wool 
is marketed as wool produced in such a 
state and the growers receive full credit 


Service Rendered 


“Services dispensed through this de- 


therefor. 


partment may be classified as follows: 
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1. Organization of new territory as 
rapidly as possible and proper concentra- 
tion points can be determined. 

2. ‘To secure sales memoranda from 
the various sales agencies and transmit 
to the pool managers in order to main- 
tain a uniforin range of values and pre- 
vent competition between the various 
po Is. 

3. To act as a secretary to the vari- 
ous pools now operating by keeping each 
in touch with the transactions of the 
other. 

4+. To act in an advisory capacity 
upon grading and sales of wool held by 
pools. 

5. Assisting the various state asso- 
ciations in contracting with woolen mills 
for the manufacture of raw wool into 
finished products. 

6. To represent wool growers in leg- 
islative matters, as tariff, truth-in-fabric, 
Cle: 

“The amount of wool pooled from the 
various states and marketed through the 
concentration points above mentioned is 


as follows: 


1921 

California 130,218 
Colorado . 9 536 
Idaho 500,000 
Illinois . 750,000 
Indiana 1,200,000 
Iowa . 2,000,000 
Kansas 508,931 
Michigan 4,006,850 
Minnesota . 122,274 
Missouri 1,000,000 
Montana 3,500,000 
North Dakota 500,000 
New York 500,000 
Ohio 6,000,000 
South Dakota 700,000 
Texas 1,000,000 
Utah 1,000,000 
Wash. and Oregon..... 2,040,657 
Wisconsin 200,000 
Wyoming 2,000,000 
West Virginia 75,000 

Total 27 743,466 


“A total of approximately thirty mil- 
lion pounds, or about one-ninth of the 
total output of the United States, was 
marketed in this manner in the season 
of 1921, and it is very plain that a much 
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larger quantity would have been distrib- 
uted direct from the grower to the man- 
ufacturer if proper financing could have 
been arranged.’ 

Organizing Wool Pools 

At a later meeting of the committee, 
on December 1, the following recommen- 
dations were approved and adopted: 

Ist. Organization or re-organization 
of each State or District Wool Pooling 
Association as a warehousing and stor- 
age company with board of directors, of- 
ficers, etc., common to such bodies un- 
der the state laws with United States 
warehouse approval and license. 

2nd. That there be organized a body 
in general described as the Wool Pool 
Sales Agency with directorate composed 
of one or more members of each State or 
District Wool Pool. 

3rd. That President J. R. Howard of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is requested to appoint a committee of 
seven to investigate and report plans 
along the lines suggested for a wool mar- 
keting organization. 

4th. That the compensation of actual 
expenses be made to such committee and 
the opportunity for service on this com- 
mittee be considered ample pay for the 
time to be given. 

Following some discussion this reso- 
lution was unanimously accepted. 

In view of the small attendance at this 
meeting, it was deemed advisable to sub- 
mit this resolution to all members of the 
Wool Committee by mail in order that a 
complete expression or vote may be had 
before submitting to President Howard. 

Thereupon the meeting adjourned. 





CONDITIONS GOOD IN NEW 
MEXICO 


With a favorable spring, sheepmen 
should go. into the summer with their 
herds in better condition than for a 
number of years. The recent advan ves 
in values assist the owners very ma- 
terially as the decline in price, as vell 
as the low wool values, have been 
very disastrous to the sheep industry, 


Lamb feeders will come out in good 


shape with the present market condi- 
H. W. Kelly. s 
East Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


tions. 
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What Stockmen Stand For 


Resolutions of Various Organizations—For Guidance and Instructions of Producers and Public Officials 


The American National Live Stock 
Association 

At the 25th Annual Convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association, 
held at Colorado Springs, January 12-14, 
1922, Senator John B. Kendrick declined 
re-election as president and was succeeded 
by Fred H. Bixby of California. The other 
officers are: 

First vice-president, C. M. O’Donel, Bell 
Ranch, N. M.; second vice-presidents, M. 
K. Parsons, Salt Lake City, Utah; E. L. 
Burke, Omaha, Neb., L. C. Brite, Marfa, 
Tex., Wm. Pollman, Baker, Ore., H. G. 
Boice, San Carlos, Ariz.; attorney, Sam H. 
Cowan, Fort Worth, Tex.; secretary, T. W. 
Tomlinson, Denver, Colo.; treasurer, John 
W. Springer, Denver, Colo. 

The resolutions adopted 
following: 

Urging repeal of Section 15-a of Trans- 
portation Act and enactment of legislation 
to restore railroad rates to an equitable 
basis. 

Pledging support to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in administrating Packers and Stock 
Yards Act. 

Asking for adequate tariff on live stock 
and its products. 

Commending President Harding and 
Secretaries Wallace and Fall for placing 
resources of War Finance Corporation at 
disposal of agricultural industries. 

Requesting the extension for twelve 
months of powers granted War Finance 
Corporation. 

Recommending amendment of 
Loan Act and increase of loan limit. 

Indorsing Great-Lakes-to-Ocean Water- 
way. 

Protesting against transfer of certain 
bureaus from Department of Agriculture, 

Requesting continuation of Government 
publications. 

Emphasizing importance of publishing 
. complete market reports. 

Requesting Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate live-stock commission charges. 

Requesting rules to compel commission 
merchants to testify in cattle-larceny cases. 

Urging postponement of payment of 
grazing fees and changes in forest regula- 
tions. 

Protesting against creation of additional 
national recreation parks. 

Urging necessity of definite game policy 
on National Forests. 

Favoring reductions in rental charges on 
Indian reservations. 

Approving work of Biological Survey in 
exterminating noxious animals. 

Voicing appreciation of work by agri- 
cultural representatives in Congress. 

Indorsing plan for creation of national 
live stock and meat board. 

Indorsing report of Live Stock Marketing 
Committee of Fifteen. 

Approving report of Market Committee. 

Providing for amendment to constitution 
of association. 

Stressing necessity of organization and 
co-operation among live-stock producers. 

Commending work of State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 

Approving plan for direct purchase of 
feeders. 


Indorsing “The Producer.” 


included the 


Farm 


Expressing appreciation of work of re- 
tiring president, John B. Kendrick. 
Extending thanks to Judge Rucker. 
Extending thanks to Secretary Tomlin- 
son. 
Thanking speakers at convention. 
Thanking citizens of Colorado Springs 
for their hospitality. 


Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Yakima, January 14, 1922 





Resolved: That we demand of Congress 
the adoption of a tariff on wool of 33 cents 
per pound, clean content, said duty to be 
computed on the basis of American valua- 
tion, and 

That the manufacturers of woolen goods 
be granted compensatory protection which 
is commensurate with the tariff on raw 
wool, in order that the American market 
for American wool which is the American 
woolen manufacturers may be sustained. 

That we favor an import duty of not 
less than 5 cents per pound on imported 
lamb, and that it is our best judgment that 
a much higher duty would not be unreason- 
able for adequate protection to the produc- 
ers of mutton and lamb, and in view of the 
experiences during the past two years, we 
are assured that such a duty would not be 
added to the consumers’ price, but its ab- 
senge would only serve to increase the 
profits of the middle man. 

That we urge upon Congress the prompt 
enactment of the permanent tariff law. 

That we urge the importance and neces- 
sity of having such reductions made in 
wages, and such changes made in working 
rules and conditions as to enable the rail- 
ways of the country to make such reduc- 
tions in their rates as to enable thé agri- 
cultural and live stock interests of the coun- 
try to exist on at least self-supporting basis. 

That we urge upon the Federal and state 
governments the adoption of a policy look- 
ing to the taxation of freight trucks and 
passenger busses operated on the public 
highways, especially recommending that the 
rate of taxation be high enough to com- 
pensate the government for the wear and 
tear and depreciation of the highways 
brought about by the operation of the said 
passenger busses and freight trucks, and to 
enable the railroads to compete on an equal 
basis with these agencies of transportation. 

That we vigorously protest against re- 
storation of the higher rates and demand 
that the rates now in effect be further 
reduced if possible. 

That we request of the railroads to grant 
a reduction in grazing rates to and from 
summer grazing ranges of 33 1-3 per cent; 
also permitting two attendants with each 
five cars. 

That we hereby request Congress. to 
amend and enlarge the Federal Reserve Act 
so that farmers and stockmen’s twelve- 
month notes given to their local bankers 
will be rediscountable for the full term by 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 

That we heartily support the Truth-in- 
Fabric Bill and urge its immediate passage 
by Congress. 

That we commend Mr. A. J. Knollin for 
his work in the organization and manage- 


ment of the Wool Growers Commission Com- 
pany and urge all wool growers to continue 
to ship their sheep to this company and to 
solicit actively new shippers to the Wool 
Growers Commission Company in order to 
make it our strongest marketing agency. 


That we condemn the rule of Live Stock 
Exchanges which forbids their members to 
deal with the Wool Growers Commission 
Company as unethical and inimical to the 
interests of all wool growers individually, 
and the industry in general, and that we 
urge all wool growers to consider this rule 
a personal assault on their own business 
and to discontinue shipping to the members 
of the exchange until such time as this 
rule has been repealed. 


That this association of wool growers of 
the State of Washington, and the individual 
members thereof, who are citizens and tax- 
payers of the state to oppose absolutely 
the establishment of the Yakima National 
Parks, believing that every object claimed 
can be more easily and justly obtained 
through co-operation of the representatives 
of local interests and the Forest Service 


That when National Parks are created, 
stockmen be allowed to graze same, as it 
has been proved that where said grazing is 
judiciously conducted there is no permanent 
damage done to the natural grasses or foli- 
age of these parks, and that said grazing 
is of untold benefit in the prevention of 
forest fires. 


That we strongly oppose the transfer 
of the Forest Service and the Bureau oi 
Markets from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and urge our Congressional delegation 
to do their utmost to defeat any such trans- 
fer. 


That we petition our next legislature to 
pass a law which will provide for the taxa- 
tion of sheep for only that portion of the 
year for which they are within the state. 

That we ask the Tax Commissioner of 
the State of Washington to confer with the 
tax commissioners of Idaho and Montana 
and try to bring about reciprocal relations 
between the states by which each may get 
the assessment of sheep for that part of 
the time to which they are actually entitled 
and remove the present tendency for each 
state to tax sheep for a full year regard- 
less of the length of time which they are 
in the state. 


That we invite the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association to hold its 58th Annual 
Convention in the City of Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


That we hearily commend Swift & Com- 
pany for their support in killing lambs at 
their North Portland plant during the past 
season Whenever market conditions warrant- 
ed it, thereby absorbing the greater amount 
of the fat lambs produced in the territory 
immediately contiguous to Portland and 
showing greater net returns to those wool 
growers shipping to the North Portland mar 
ket. 


That we regret the indisposition of Ar- 
mour & Company to develop this business 
and its plant at Spokane where it could 
be developed on a much greater scale and 
where every natural advantage is in favor 
of it. 
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That we endorse and approve the work 
of the Biological Survey in the destruction 
of predatory animals and that the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers Association request Con- 
gress for additional funds for the depart- 
ment that its work may be made more ef- 
ficient. 

That this convention opposes the atti- 
tude of the Indian Department in its failure 
to make its land leasing prices and terms 
more reasonable and lenient and believes 
that a better understanding of the situa- 
tion on the part of the department wi 
reduce the annual grazing fee at the tim 
and make the terms of payment more len 
ent than heretolore instead of more severe. 

That we believe a dollar per head per 
year as a minimum for bids submitted fer 
Indian range is the outside figure that the 
Government should at this time demand and 
that one year’s payment in advance is an 
unreasonable requirement, that the same 
should not exceed 50 per cent payable in 
advance and the other 50 per cent at the 
end of six months. 

That we favor such legislation as wi 
enable the establishment of retail markets 
by the meat packing corporations or such 
price selling restrictions in their sales of 
meats to bring about a termination of prof- 
iteering in the retailing of meats and an 
increase of their use by the public. 


Wyoming Wool Growers, Casper, 
January 5-7, 1922 


That we hereby petition Congress for 
a protective tariff on wool that will enable 
the industry to live in spite of competition 
of wools produced at much lower cost by 
foreign countries. 

That we are in favor of a specific duty 
levied on the clean content of the wool. 

That we protest against the passage of 
the raw wool schedule of the Fordney Tar- 
iff Bill with any ad valorem restriction 
whatever. 

That we request that the Fordney bill 
be amended so the duty on all wool suit- 
able for the manufacture of clothing shall 
be 33 cents per pound, levied on the clean 
content. 

That we earnestly petition the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to decrease the grazing 
fees upon the National Forests. 

That we request the State Land Board 
to give consideration to the financial con- 
dition in making new leases and to fur- 
ther decrease the rates of rental on state 
lands in proportion to the prices of live 
stock and farm products. 

That we request the Legislature to re- 
peal the law taxing equities of state land 
purchases as being unjust. 

That this association is opposed to the 
consolidation of the State Board of Sheep 
Commissioners with any other board. 

That we take this opportunity to express 
our thanks and appreciation to the bankers 
of Wyoming, who in this crisis have stood 
by the stockmen with a loyalty and con- 
fidence that inspires us with hope and cour- 
age. 
That we urge upon Congress the neces- 
sity of including in the permanent tariff 
bill a protective duty on synthetic organic 
chemicals. 

Whereas, The terms of the “Truth in 
Fabric” bill are so framed that a high de- 
gree of enforcement of the “Truth in Fab- 
ric” bill will result even though the pres- 
ence of shoddy in cloth cannot be detected, 
and 

Whereas, There were a great many types 
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of sophistication of food products which 
could not be detected by any methods then 
known either to chemists or microscopists; 
however, after the Food and Drugs Act was 
passed the need and the incentive were pro- 
vided, and the skill and resourcefulness of 
American scientists found a way to tell the 
contents of all food and drug products, and 

Whereas, If the Food and Drugs Act haa 
riot been passed until scientists made this 
discovery, in all probability, the Food and 
Drugs Act would never have been enacted, 
and 

Whereas, If after the “Truth in Fabric” 
Bill is enacted, there is the need and the 
incentive to discover tne presence of 
shoddy in cloth, the skill and resourceful- 
ness of American scientists will find a way 
to do it; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the individuals and or- 
ganization known as the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association urge the Congress of 
the United States to enact speedily the Cap- 
per-French “Truth in Fabric” Bill, known in 
the Senate as S. 799, and in the House as 
H. R. 64, and be it further ; 

Resolved, That for the above stated rea- 
sons 

A: The enactment of the Lodge-Rogers 
mere misbranding bill, which cannot protect 
against unidentified shoddy, or 

B: Inability, at present, to detect the 
presence of shoddy in cloth 

Will not be accepted by the proponents 
of the “Truth in Fabric” Bill as reasons, or 
even as excuses for failure to enact the 
Capper-French “Truth in Fabric” Bill. 

That the Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation hereby indorses the proposed legis- 
lation, authorizing the United States to en- 
ter into a joint agreement with the Domin- 
ion of Canada to build a deep ship canal, 
from the Great Lakes via the St. Lawrence 
River to the sea. 

That we earnestly petition the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make a substan- 
tial reduction in freight rates. 

That we unreservedly commend the ex- 
cellent work of J. A. Hill at the University 


of Wyoming on behalf of the Wool Grow- 
ing Industry of the state and nation. 


Nevada Land and Live Stock Associa- 
tion, Reno, January 27-28, 1922 
The resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Convention at 
Salt Lake were endorsed and the fol- 
lowing additional ones adopted on mat- 
ters particularly affecting Nevada: 


Resolved: That we pledge ourselves to 
a campaign looking to adequate protection 
for our native wild life and that we also 
feel strongly that game matters in Nevada 
should be left to the citizens of the state 
for settlement. 


That inasmuch as there has been some 
discussion of a plan under which the re- 
maining public domain would be allotted 
to our soldiers in the nature of a bonus, we 
point to the fact that Nevada has almost 
one-third the remaining public domain; that 
such action could mean nothing except sale 
of these lands to the stockmen; that the 
stockmen are in no position to stand the 


cost of ownership of such lands, and that 
their use under private ownership, largely 
because of climatic conditions, is clearly im- 
practical. In this connection we feel that 
in the case of those sections of the state 
where privately owned range lands do not 
afford a reasonable regulation of the graz- 
ing use, that the logical solution is a method 
of regulation of grazing use, probably un- 
der a system of dual state and Federal gov- 
ernment control. 

That we appreciate the co-operation of 
the various officials of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, particularly in  con- 
nection with the control of sheep scabies 
and bovine tuberculosis in Nevada, and urge 
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continued 
lines. 


That appreciating the work of the U. S. 
Biological Survey in materially controlling 
losses of live stock from predatory animals 
and of farm crops from crop-destroying rod- 
ents in the State of Nevada and the West 
generally, we heartily endorse the work of 
this bureau in this connection, especially 
its activities in coyote poisoning campaigns 
this winter, and urge upon Congress the 
necessity of continuing to provide funds for 
this highly essential activity. 

That we desire to express our sincere 
appreciation of the work of those Congress- 
men, by some called the “Agricultural Bloc,” 
whose efforts have resulted in due consider- 
ation in many instances of the needs of 
the American agricultural producer and 
stockraiser. 

That we endorse the work of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and the 
American National Live Stock Association 
and ask from the members ot the Nevada 
Congressional delegation in the National 
Congress the most careful consideration of 
matters brought before them by delegations 
from these organizations. 

That we urge upon the officials of the 
U. S. Forest Service: 

1 The necessity of the utmost leni- 
ency in granting extension of the non-use 
privilege, and the postponement of further 
range protection reductions, until our ex- 
isting emergency is past. 

2. The fixing, on Nevada National For- 
ests or those portions of other Forests used 
by Nevada stock growers, of maximum lim- 
its based upon the number of sheep or cat- 
tle, or both, needed to support properly the 
largest individual dependent property in- 
vestment remaining in each section. 

3. In the case of renewals of permits 
to purchasers, etc., we urge elimination ol 
the discretionary powers of Forest officials 
to make reductions to the maximum limit; 
that in cases of renewals of permits to 
heirs of estates, or in combinations or sep- 
arations of holdings where the shares of 
the individuals do not change in relative 
proportion, or in the division of holdings 
among members of the same family repre- 
senting separate home units and similar 
cases where new interests do not come into 
connection with the range, no transfer or 
special reduction should be made. We also 
feel that the regulations should be amend- 
ed so that an advisory board’s rulings might 
be overruled at any meeting where a ma- 
jority of the permittees represented so ex- 
pressed themselves. 

4. To abolish the regulation prohibiting 
transfer renewal in cases of sales within 
one year after purchase. 


close co-operation along these 


Inasmuch as we feel strongly that the 
Federal government financial assistance as 
offered by the United States War Finance 
Corporation would aid greatly in putting our 
own and all other lines of business on a 
more secure basis; and 


That the present method of getting this 
government money to the stockmen and 
ranchers does not appear workable under 
our conditions, 


We recommend that our association in 
co-operation with all Nevada bankers, use 
its best efforts to secure the prompt organi- 
zation of a state co-operaiive loan associa- 
tion, or if a statewide organization does 
not appear feasible, that our organization 
use its best efforts to secure the organiza- 
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tion of such loan associations in those locali- 


ties of the state where such action does 
appear feasible; 
And further, that this association take 


up with the Utah Bankers Loan Company 
the matter of placing War Finance loans in 
Nevada. 

That we do hereby indorse the issuance 
of regulations, which will allow cattle to 
enter this state only on a permit obtained 
in advance from the olficials of this state. 
The issuance of such permits to be depend- 
ent on the presentation of satisfactory evi- 
dence that the cattle are properly classi- 
fied and have complied with the require- 
ments for entry of their particular class 
and in the case of dairy and breeding cattle 
the signing of a waiver by the owner re- 
leasing the State of Nevada from any lia- 
bility for indemnities should the cattle re- 
act to a tuberculin test within seventy days 
after arrival at their destination. 

That we express our appreciation: to 
the officials of the Scuthern Pacific Com- 
pany for the reductions granted in rental 
charges tor railroad grazing lands in Ne- 
vada the current year, and that we urge 
their careful consideration of a further re- 
duction in such charges for the year 1922- 
23 in keeping with the decreased purchas- 
ing power of our dollar. 

That we extend to the officials and 
members of the California Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation our keen appreciation and endorse- 
ment of their effective work with the offer 
of-our co-operation and support in any way 
practical and feasible. 





THE U. OF C. WINS MANY PRIZES 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 
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Grade Southdown Lamb, Reserve Grand 
Champion at 1921 International. Bred and 
exhibited by the University of California. 


At the 1921 Live Stock Exposition at 
Chicago the University of California ex- 
hibited two carloads of fat stock and in 
very strong competition (such as is only 
this Pacific 


found at the International ) 


. . . a - 
coast institution was very successful 
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This is further proof of the fattening and 
finishing qualities of barley which forms 
the basis of the feeding rations at the 
University Farm and further wrecks the 
old theory that corn reigns supreme and 
has no equal. 

In the fat wether classes the Unive 
sity of California exhibited 23 head, in 
cluding representatives of five different 
breeds. 

In the grades and cross-bred class, the 
California grade Southdown lamb won 
first and later was made champion grace 
wether and reserve grand champion of 
the show. He was a grand individual and 
was favored by many at the ringside for 
the grand championship. The outstand- 
ing features of this lamb were his great 
width of back and loin and his wealth 
of firm covering all along the top, with a 
deep, plumb thigh. This lamb and two 
others were first as a pen of grade weth 
ers. 

In Hampshire wether lambs the win- 
ings were first, second and fourth — in 
single classes and first on pen of three 
head; in Shropshires second in individ- 
ual and fourth on pen; in Southdown 
yearling wethers fourth and on wether 
lambs, second and third and first on pen; 
in Rambouillet wether lambs third on in- 
dividual and second on pen. 

In the Clay, Robinson Specials, which 
is a competition confined to university 
and agricultural college stock, with 13 
institutions represented, the University of 
California won 71 per cent of the pre- 
miums, namely, first and second on best 
best 


wether lamb, third on 


yearling 
wether, champion wether, and the greatly 
coveted prize of best five wethers of the 
show. 

For a Western institution to meet the 
most prominent Eastern institutions in a 
competition of this kind and carry off 
practically three-fourths of the honors 
should be indication as to the superior 


sheep equipments at the University of 


California, all sheep shown being bred 


and fed at the University farm. 
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President Harding Before the Agricultural Conference 


Statements From the President’s Address Delivered on January 23th 


“We all understand that this confer- 
ence is not a legislative body. Its rec- 
ommendations will require to be written 
into the statute books by other authorities 
or applied in administration after sanc- 
tion by those who must assume responsi- 
bility. But we do confidently anticipate 
that the considerations here had will be 
helpful and illuminating to those imme- 
diately responsible for the formulaton of 
public policy in dealing with these prob- 
lems. Therefore, it has seemed to me, 
| can make no more appropriate obser- 
vation than that your work here will be 
of value precisely as you address your- 
selves to the realities, the matters of fact, 
the understanding of conditions as they 
are, and the proposal of feasible and 
practicable methods for dealing with 
those conditions. 

“Concerning the grim reality of the 
present crisis in agriculture, there can be 
no differences of opinion among in- 
formed people. The depressions and dis- 
couragements are not peculiar to agricul- 
ture, and I think it fair to say there could 
have been no avoidance of a great slump 
from war-time excesses to the hardships 
of readjustments. We can have no help- 
ful understanding by assuming that agri- 


culture suffers alone, but we may fairly 


recognize the fundamental difficulties 
which accentuate the agricultural dis- 


couragements and menace the healthful 
life of this basic and absolutely necessary 
industry. 

“| do not need to tell you or the coun- 
try of the supreme service that the 
farmer rendered our nation and _ the 
world during the war. Peculiar circum- 
stances placed our allies in Europe, as 
well as our own country, in a position of 
peculiar and unprecedented dependence 


With his labor 


supply limited and in conditions which 


on the American farmer. 


made producing costs high beyond all 
precedent, the farmer rose to the emer- 
gency. He did everything that was 
asked of him and more than most people 
believed it was possible for him to do. 
Now, in his hour of reaction from the 
feverish conditions of war, he comes to 
us asking that he be given support and 
assistance which shall testify our appre- 
ciation of his services. To this he is en- 
titled, not only for the service he has 
done, but because if we fail him we will 
precipitate a disaster that will affect 
every industrial and commercial activity 
of the nation. * * * 

“The farmer is the most individualistic 
and independent citizen among us. He 
comes nearest to being self-sufficient, but 
precisely because of this he has not 
claimed for himself the right to. employ 
those means of co-operation, co-ordina- 
tion and consolidation, which serve so 
usefully in other industries. A score 


or more of manufacturers consolidate 
their interests under a corporate organi- 
zation and attain a great increase of their 
power in the markets, whether they are 
buying or selling. The farmer, from the 
very mode of his life, has been estopped 
from these effective combinations. There- 
fore, because he buys and sells as an in- 


dividual it is his fate to buy in the dear- 








est and sell in the cheapest market. 

“There is much misconception regard- 
ing the financial status of agriculture. If 
of farms 
shows, Over a given period, a marked ten- 


the mortgage indebtedness 
dency to increase, the fact becomes oc- 
casion for concern. If during the same 
period the railroads or the great indus- 
tries controlled by corporations find them- 
selves able to increase their mortgage in- 
debtedness by dint of bond issues, the 
better 
business conditions and of capitals in- 


fact is heralded as_ evidence of 
creased willingness to engage in these in- 
dustries and thus insure larger produc- 
tion and better employment of — labor. 
Both the mechanism of finance and the 
preconceptions of the community are 
united in creating the impression that 
easy access to ample capital is a disad- 


vantage to the farmer, and an evidence 
of his decay in prosperity, while pre- 
cisely the same circumstances are con- 
strued in other industries as evidence of 
prosperity and of desirable business ex- 
pansion. 

“In the matter of what may be called 
fixed investment capital the disadvantage 
of the farmer so strongly impressed pub- 
lic opinion that a few years ago the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board was established 
to afford beter supplies of capital for 
plant investment and to insure moderate 
interest rates. But while unquestion- 
ably farm finance has benefited, the board 
has thus far not extended its operations 
to the provision of working capital for 
the farmer as distinguished from perma- 
nent investment in the plant. There 
should be developed a thorough code ot 
law and business procedure, with the 


proper machinery of finance, through 
some agency, to insure that turnover cap- 
ital shall be as generously supplied to the 
farmer and on as reasonable terms as to 
other industries. An industry, more vital 
than any other, in which near half the 
nations’ wealth is invested, can be relied 
upon for good security and certain re- 
turns. * * * 

“It cannot be too strongly urged that 
the farmer must be ready to help himself. 
This conference would do most lasting 
good if it would find ways to impress the 
great mass of farmers to avail themselves 
By this I 


that, in the last analysis, legislation can 


of the best methods. mean 
do little more than give the farmer the 
chance to organize and help himself. 


‘Indeed, the statistics of this entire 
subject clearly demonstrate that the con- 
sumer’s concern for better stabilized con- 
ditions is quite equal to that of the pro- 
ducer. The farmer does not demand 
special consideration to the disadvantage 
of any other class; he asks only for that 
consideration which shall place his vital 
industry on a parity of opportunity with 
others and enable it to serve the broad- 
est interest.” 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSION 





The Agricultural Conference 

Representatives of American agricul- 
ture made a creditable record at the 
Washington conference during the week 
of January 23rd. A full program of 
needed legislation and action was worked 
out, agreed to (unfortunately not by 
unanimous vote) and adjournment taken 
in five days. 

There have been some benighted and 
pessimistic statements made regarding 
the conference by individuals and jour- 
nals, who clamor that the one and only 
remedy for the admitted peculiar and 
unjustifiable distress of the Nations’ agri- 
culture is in more work and_ greater 
As though the 
present and future hold for agriculture 
nothing new or different from what we 
always have had! Agriculture alone to 
make time while every other industry 
marches in step with the times to greater 
usefulness and better conditions! 

The conference would have been well 
worth while alone for what it refused to 
do. 


economy in the homes: 


The movement for improvement of 
business and financial methods of agricul- 
ture has been misunderstood in high 
places because of its fool friends. These 
have been the loudest in advocating Gov- 
ernment price guarantees and other such 
impracticable ideas which, even if not 
foolish, would be objectionable to all if 
applied to agriculture only. Hearing of 
these visionary ideas, supported by some 
organizations with important sounding 
names, the opinion of business men of 
the Eastern states and of many Con- 
gressmen has been prejudiced against 
what they thought was the agricultural 
movement. 

These radicals had their opportunity on 
the platform of the conference, and their 
proposals were rejected by a large ma- 
jority of the farmers. The country may 
know now that the demands of the farm- 
ers include only such things as are needed 
to give the capable man on the farm or 
ranch the same opportunity to be a busi- 
ness man as is now enjoyed by those 
whose business can be conducted on the 
basis of ninety-day bank paper. The re- 


sult should, and certainly will make agr 
culture a more dependable and larger se1 
vant to American life and industry. 
An Agricultural Policy. 

The United States today has a definite, 
comprehensive agricultural policy. Som« 
legislation is needed to give it effect, but 
that seems likely to come promptly. Less 
than a year ago this journal and others 
were calling for the establishment of such 
a policy for the country and it seemed 
that years would be needed to achieve th: 
end. ‘The agreeable surprise must add 
further to faith in the democracy. Have 
faith in the United States! 


The Wool Pools. 

The local or state wool pool is today 
the one big opportunity presented to woo! 
growers whereby they can obtain the ben- 
efits of organized effort and introduc« 
systems into the handling of their clips. 

The difficulties and shortcomings of 
the pools so far have been the result of 
having insufficient amounts to handle and 


to the non-support of the larger growers. 
As a general thing the owners of large 
clips have been awaiting further dem 
onstration of what the pools can do 
when, as a matter of fact, if they would 
become a part of the pool, its success 
Without the 
pools cannot do their best work, and we 


will go along as we have been, losing and 


would be certain. them 


complaining of our expensive and wholly 
unsystematic way of getting our wools 
into the channels of commerce. It has 
mainly been a policy of “let George do 
it.” Unless we now get actively into the 
spirit of “let us all do it,” we can only 
expect to go on losing such a proportion 
of the value of our output as will mak« 
our business known as unprogressive, un- 
stable and unworthy of credit. 


Freight Rates. 

_ Freight rates on wool and live stock 
are assigned for hearings in the latter 
part of February before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington, 
D. C. These hearings are a part of th 
géneral hearings being conducted by the 
commission in regard to the reasonable 
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ness of all rates and the receipts and re- 


quirements of the roads. The 5% per 
cent guarantee provisions of the Esch- 
Cummins Act expire on March Ist and 
the evidence now being submitted will 
doubtless also be used by Congress in de- 
termining what policy, if any, regarding 
assured income to the roads, will be 


adopted for the future. 
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The association will be represented by 
counsel and by one or more of its of- 
ficers. It will be argued that the June 
30th limit should be removed from the 
present livestock rate schedule and that 
instead of the ten per cent reduction now 
in effect on wool, this season's rates 
should be at least twenty per cent of those 


of last year. 


President Hagenbarth’s Letter from Washington 


The Agricultural Conference 


The outstanding feature was conser- 
vatism and old fashioned “horse sense.” 
\ll proposals for price fixing, fiat money, 
etc., were promptly and decisively re- 
jected. 
from President 


Every spokesman 


Harding down to the humblest farmer 


urged greater and more elastic credits 
commensurate with the necessities and 
12-month turnover period of the agri- 
culturist. 


greater 


Co-operative marketing and 
warehouse facilities, located near to areas 
of production, were unanimously urged. 
This would indicate the wisdom of wool 
growers in their present movement to 
form state and county association wool 
pools and to warehouse their wool pend- 
ing proper marketing periods. It would 
likewise indicate that growers of lamb 
and mutton should patronize their own co- 
operative commission firms and notably 
the Wool Growers Com- 
pany which is already organized and ful- 
ly equipped for such service. 
ers are to avoid congestion on markets 
through proper distribution and shipping 
dates, and if they aim to secure more 
prices they 
through and with their marketing and 


Commission 


If grow- 


stable must co-operate 
selling agencies. 

The conference urged the necessity of 
more frequent market and statistical in- 
formation to be sent broadcast through 
the press by dependable Governmental 
agencies, such information to cover not 
only the domestic field, but all foreign 
countries as well and to advise the home 
grower of the trend of production and de- 
mand for products both at home and 
abroad, together with probable 
levels and reactions. 


price 


The conference demanded appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
consistent with the scope of its require- 
ments and adjusted to the importance 
and well being of the industries which 
the department represents and 
serve. 


Wool and Goods Markets 

Raw wools continue to advance both at 
home and abroad. Owing to the new 
styles in women’s wear calling for che- 
viots and similar goods, especially for 
sport suits, the lowest grade wools have 
taken an advance of 100 per cent or 
more. Even foreign carpet wools of the 
Joria, Bagdad, China lambs’ and similar 
grades are being largely imported and 
used for this purpose. These advances 
in price of lower grade wools mean a 
much better price for Western wools, 
ranging from thirty cents for good qual- 
ity Merinos down to twenty-two cents 
for quarter bloods at shipping points in 
the West. These prices are based on. to- 
day’s (Jan. 30) Boston market which has 
an upward trend. 


would 


At the last Government sale advances 
of 25 per cent in prices were made, ‘this 
notwithstanding the very inferior selec- 
tions now remaining in these wools. 

The Tariff 

The permanency of these prices de- 
pends on the tariff. Present prospects 
indicate the passage of a permanent tariff 
before the June adjournment of Congress. 
The wool tariff will be written on a 


basis of 33 cents on scoured wool and 
there will be no ad valorem joker in the 
law. All Western senators are keenly 
awake to the necessity of vigorous and 
prompt action in tariff matters. Senators 
Gooding, Smoot, Stanfield, Warren and 
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others are on guard and the so-called 
“agricultural bloc” will see to it that ag- 
ricultural products are properly protect- 
ed. Hides seem to be the only ques- 
tionable item. 


The Credit and Banking Situation 

The fact cannot be denied that banks 
in the east with a few notable excep- 
tions, 


have now stock 


notes and credits in the outlaw class. 


placed _ live 


Open lines of credit based on a long and 
favorable record and with the best of 
personal and backed by Al 
statements showing quick assets up to 3 
to 1, which in practically all other com- 
mercial lines are promptly accepted as a 
proper basis for the usual credit, when 
accompanied by consistent bank balances, 
are, in the case of live stock borrowers 
unhesitatingly turned Western 
and Pacific coast bankers are more open 


equations 


down. 


minded and with some exceptions con- 
tinue to extend open lines of credit where 
circumstances and 


statements warrant 
them. 
Through rediscounting for country 


banks and cattle loan companies many of 
the Chicago and New York banks are 
carrying large lines of live stock paper. 
This condition naturally prompts them 
to caution in extending committments. 
Yet we find an inconsistency in their at- 
tiude, for most of these same banks will 
loan when live stock borrowers will fur- 
nish satisfactory chattel mortgages to 
cover their borrowings. 

There is an abundance of money to 
loan at low rates of interest to mercantile 
customers on open lines of credit, but as 
stated, the livestock borrower is usually 
taboo, no matter how favorable his state- 
ment and regardless of high standing, 
past record, future prospects or personal 
character, when he asks for open credit. 

Under these conditions, unless the pro- 
ducer of wool and meats can borrow 
through the War Finance Corporation, 
our advice is to be very cautious about 
enlarging operations. Get out of debt as 
soon and as much as possible even if you 
have to curtail production materially 
through liquidation. A half a loaf is 
better than no bread. This is a time 
when the upturn seems at hand, but 
without consistent and assured credit you 
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vay be caught between the upper and 
the nether millstones. 

There seems to have been no discrimi- 
nation made in certain banking circles 
The 


just and the unjust are punished alike 


between the sheep and the goats. 


and circumstances do not alter cases. 


To sum up: Ist. The nation and Con- 
gress are awake to the necessities and 
betterment of general agricultural condi- 
tions ; 

2nd. An early passage of a perma- 
nent tariff, carrying properly protective 


duties on wool and meats seems  as- 


sured ; 

3rd. Wool and sheep prices show very 
material advances with decided upward 
trend ; 

4th. The bank credit situation for live 


stock is not good in the East, and not- 
withstanding the decidedly favorable 
factors noted, producers, unless assured 
of credits to carry them over the pro- 
ductive period, should curtail production 
down to a safe scale by liquidating on 
the present comparatively high levels. 
F. J. HAGENBARTH, 
President. 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1922. 





STATE CONVENTION DATES 


South Dakota Sheep and Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association will hold its third an- 
nual meeting at Huron, South Dakota, 
February 23rd. 

The New Mexico Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation announces its annual meeting 
for March 16th and 17th at Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 





WEEKLY WOOL GROWERS’ 
MEETINGS IN UTAH 


The Utah Association has begun the 
holding of weekly meetings and lunch- 
eons to continue through the winter and 
spring months. 

A great many wool growers reside in 
Salt Lake City, and there are usually a 
large number in the city on business from 
other sections. All can count upon meet- 
ing a large number of others in the busi- 
ness on Tuesday noon at the Cullen Ho- 


tel. ‘The luncheons thus far have been 
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served at the Commercial club at 12:30 
P. M. 

These frequent and convenient gather- 
ings are planned to give sheepmen the 
fullest opportunity to keep in touch and 
inform and learn from the association’s 
committees on and 


assessment taxa- 


tion, freight rates and wool marketing. 





INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
SHOW, SALT LAKE, 
APRIL 3-6, 1922 


Premiums to the amount of $9,000 are 
offered for fat and breeding cattle and 
hogs, and for fat sheep at the fifth an- 
nual show to be held at the Salt Lake 
stock yards. 

On account of the time of year and of 
the nearness of the regular ram sale at 
Salt Lake, the sheep classes are limited 
$75 is offered 
as first premium for 50 fat lambs, $40 
for second, and $20 for the third award. 


to carloads of fat lambs. 





1922 ASSESSMENTS ON SHEEP 


Idaho. 

‘The assessors from all the counties in 
[Idaho met recently and agreed to as- 
sess sheep without any change, namely 
$4 per head. 

Grazing lands in Idaho are assessed at 
$5 per acre. This is strongly objected 
to, but no adjustment has been made up 
to the present time. 


Colorado. 
In Saguache County, Colorado, range 
ewes were assessed in 1921 at $3.50 per 
For 1922, 


range ewes will be assessed at $4 and 


head and pure breds at $10. 
pure breds at $10. This is considered a 
fair valuation. 

$1.50 to 


Grazing lands vary from 


$2.50 per acre. 


Nevada. 

For 1922, the valuation on sheep is 
placed at $4 per head and on bucks $8. 
In 1921, they were $6 and $10; 1920, $8 
and $12; 1919, $9 and $12; 1918, $9 and 
$12; 1917, $8 and $10; 1916, $4, with 
no separate valuation on bucks. 


Grazing lands are assessed as follows: 
lor land defined as 


land controlling 
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water rights in the range or |. natura! 
brush lands of the highest feed value, $8 
per acre and up; for medium natura 
range land producing forage crops an 
used for ranging live stock, $5 per acr: 
and up; the poorest natural range lands 
used for ranging live stock, $3 per acr 
and up; for rough, non-forage produc 
ing land, alkali flats, rocky mountains 
not used for range, and all non-produc 
tive land, $1.25 to $2 per acre. 


Wyoming. 
In Wyoming the following valuations 
for sheep have been fixed for 1922: Stud 
rams, $50; stud ewes, $30; bucks, $10: 
lambs, coming yearlings, $3; sheep, rang« 
herds, $4.35; aged, broken mouth ewes, 
in straight bunches only, $2.50. This is a 
reduction from the 1921 assessment on 
stud rams and stud ewes and on bucks: 
the same valuation on lambs and broken- 
mouthed ewes. A change in the classi- 
fication of sheep under the terms “range 
herds” and “broken mouths” makes the 
valuat:‘on on range herds practically the 
same as it was last year. 
Converse 


Grazing land in County, 


Wyoming, is assessed at $3 per acre. 


Arizona 
The State 


ona have assessed all sheep in this 


Tax Commission of Ariz- 


state, range or otherwise, at $4 per 
head. Last year they reduced the as- 
sessed valuation from $8 to $5 and this 
year from $5 to #4. 


Washington 
Breeding ewes are assessed at $6 per 
head, bucks at $20 and other sheep at 
$4. These are the full valuations and 
the levy is made on half of the above 
figures. Pure-bred sheep are assessed 


generally the same as grade sheep. 


New Mexico 
New Mexico is divided into three dis- 
tricts for the purpose of valuations, ac- 
cording to their distance from market. 
In District No. 
tions are $3.50 for common and $4.50 


1 the assessed valua- 


for improved stock; in District No. 2. 
the valuation is 10 cents per head less 
and in District No. 3, it is 20 cents 


less. 








cl 
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BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


Speculative excitement has been run- 
ning high lately in the Boston wool mar- 
ket. Proof of this is found in the high 
prices being paid for contracts in the 
West, and also in the advances estab- 
lished at recent Government wool auc- 
tions. Reports currrent here indicate that 
as high as 33% cents has been paid for 
contracts in Utah, and predictions are be- 
ing freely made that 35 cents will be 
reached before Eastern buyers are satis- 
fied. Boston wool men are disposed to 
blame mill buyers for the way that the 
situation has gotten out of hand in the 
country, but it is generally believed that 
dealers have required no urging to get 
into the scramble for the better clips. 

The basis for the urgency to get con- 
trol of the new clip Territory wools is 
found in the bare condition of this mar- 
ket. Stocks of Territory wool, including 
California and Texas, unsold in the Bos- 
ton market January 1, were only about 
17,000,000 ponds, compared with over 
69,500,000 pounds a year ago. Since that 
report was made up, there has been a 
further distribution of these wools, and 
the beginning of February finds the con- 
dition of supplies depleted to an extent 
that has not been seen for many years. 
It is true that fleeces were in rather 
larger stock than last year, but progress 
has also been made in disposing of them. 

While much of the trading of the past 
month has been between dealers, manu- 
also been taking some 


facturers have 


wool. It is remarked in the trade that 
first one lot and then another, after hav- 
ing swung around the circle for a while, 
swings off and lands in some mill store- 
house. This has brought the weight of 
wool going into consumption to a fair 
volume, a fact which has simply added 
flame to the speculative excitement. Not 
since the early months of 1920 has there 
been seen so reckless a spirit as has been 
shown during the last month. The more 
conservative members of the trade are 
constantly saying that somebody is sure 
to get caught in the end, but such re- 


marks are ignored. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


The Wool Sack 


The low prices named by the Amer- 


WOOL 


ican Woolen Company at its recent open- 
ing of heavyweight goods for the fall 
season gave the market something of a 
setback for a time, and undoubtedly had 
a sobering effect upon the speculative 
element, but it was only temporary. This 
was amply proven when the trade came 
to the Government wool auction of Feb- 
ruary 2. Few expected that the ratio 
of advance established at previous auc- 
tions could by any possible chance be 
continued. Yet such was the fact. On 
many grades of wool there has been a 
constant advance since last September, 
culminating in a larger gain at the 


latest sale than in any of the others. 


The Government Sale 

Several things have operated to brinz 
about this interest in the Government’s 
wool holdings—the scarcity of foreign 
wool out of bond, the sold up condition 
of all domestic grades, and plenty of 
free capital and ample credit for the vari- 
ous wool houses. After having been 
ground in the dust for nearly two years, 
the wool trade has come back. Perhaps 
it is a natural reaction from the severe 
and long-continued depression, but cer- 
tainly a very optimistic spirit controls the 


Boston wool trade at the present time. 


The Tariff 

In the last analysis, most wool men 
are apt to trace present conditions to the 
Kmergency Tariff. It is considered that 
this, more than any other influence, is 
responsible for prevailing conditions. Ex- 
perts say that the one-sided character of 
the market has been brought about by 
the impossibility of bringing in foreign 
wools in bond and withdrawing them for 
consumption at Emergency Tariff rates. 
A duty of 30 cents a pound is absolutely 
prohibitive, under prevailing conditions 
at home and abroad. While these con- 
ditions lend themselves to speculation, 
they do not make for stability, nor do 
they help to increase the efficiency of 
the wool manufacturing industry. 

Another factor enters into the situa- 
tion—the difficulty developed in Congress 


in the effort of the various sections to 
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agree upon the terms of the permanent 
tariff bill. Representatives of the 
trade, who have just been to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of urging Congress 
to speed up tariff action, have come home 
feeling that it will be months before any 
definite action is likely to be taken. It 
is said that the sentiment in Congress 
was found to be very strongly in favor 
of a duty of 30 cents a pound on the 
scoured content, without any ad valorem 
feature. It is also claimed that senti- 
ment is turning slowly to an acceptance 
of the American valuation as a basis for 
the assessment of duties, though of course 
this would not count where the duty is 
specific on the scoured content. 

\pparently, the Boston committee re- 
ceived no assurance that the final pass- 
age of the permanent tariff bill could be 
expected before July, if then. Thus an- 
other incentive to wild speculation in the 
few wools that are available here is pro- 
vided. The only wools that are coming 
on the market before the Emergency 
Tariff bars are let down, are the fewer 
than 5,000,000 pounds owned by the Gov- 
ernment, which are to be offered at auc- 
tion March 2, and the new domestic clip. 
Practically no good domestic wools are 
left in the Government stocks, which are 
largely made up of South American 
grades. 

The time is coming in these wools, 
when manufacturers will not dare to in- 
clude goods made from them in their 
new lines. This has already happened 
in Australia and New Zealand wools. 
The certainty that no more can be had 
for months to come precludes the pos- 
sibility of incorporating them in the new 
goods, unless enough wool of the same 
kind is already in the storehouse. To 
change during the middle of the season 
would be to invite wholesale cancellations 
and to court certain disaster. Much in- 
terest is felt in the wool trade as to the 
extent to which the big mills have beer 
It is 
felt that the American could hardly have 


able to cover their future needs. 
dared to make the low prices which as- 
tonished the trade, unless ample supplies 
It is understood 


of wool were in sight. 
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that other big concerns have also tried 
to cover for the heavyweight season now 
just opening. 


Territory Wools 

The scarcity of Territory wool in this 
market, united with the rampant specula- 
tive spirit prevailing at the moment has 
caused a sharp advance in Territory wool 
As this 
prices on the scoured basis are $1 to $1.05 
for strictly fine staple, 95 cents to $1 
for fine and fine medium staple, 90 to 
95 cents for half-blood staple, 75 to 78 
cents for three-eighths-blood staple, 60 


quotations. is written current 


to 65 cents for quarter-blood staple, 90 
to 95 cents for good French combing, 
and 85 to 90 cents 
medium clothing. 


for fine and fine 


These quotations 
are largely nominal, and in some cases 
represent asking prices rather than 
actual sales. 

The position of fleece wools is also a 
very strong one, though supplies of 
fleeces in this market are relatively 
Sales of fine 
unwashed Ohio Delaine are reported 


larger than Territories. 


to have been made at 45 to 47 cents, 
the outside figure being for an espe- 
cially choice lot. Other grades of 
Ohio fleeces are quoted at 42 cents for 
‘half-blood combing, 39 to 40 cents for 
three-eighths-blood combing, 38 to 40 
cents for quarter-blood combing and 
33 to 35 cents for fine unwashed cloth- 
ing. 

Prices quoted for both Territories and 
fleeces are of very little permanent value 
in the present excited condition of the 
market. Prices may change hourly, and 
the only way to gauge the market is by 
the get together figure between buyer and 
seller. The Middle West is said to be 
bare of wool, the few remaining lots in 
farmers’ hands being held at very high 
prices. A little wool is noted in west- 
ern Pennsylvania for which the farmers 
are refusing 41 cents. In Ohio the farm- 
ers are talking 50 cents for their new 
clip wools, making no distinctions  be- 
tween fine and medium. 

Comparatively little pulled wool is left 
in the market. Certainly there are no 
large accumulations. The demand has 
been keen for some time for A and fine 
A supers, and also for all the better 


THE 

lots of B supers. Current quotations for 
pulled wools on the clean basis are 90 
to 95 cents for AA wools, 75 to 80 cents 
for fine A supers, 65 to 75 cents for A 
supers, 60 to 65 cents for choice B supers, 
55 to 60 cents for regular B supers and 
40 to 45 cents for C supers. Combing 
pulled wools are quoted at 70 to 75 cents 
clean for fine, 60 to 65 cents for medium 
and 45 to 50 cents for low. 

Very little scoured Territory wool has 
the market all the season, as 
holders have found it more profitable to 


been on 


sell their Territory wools in the grease, 
This is true 
of the inferior and defective lots that 
are usually very difficult to sell, except 


rather than to scour them. 


in scoured form, as well as the better 
lots. Yet there has no lack of 
scoured wools for the use of the woolen 
mills. 


been 


The Government has been feeding 
seven to eight million pounds of wool 
into the market monthly, and much of 
this has had to be scoured or otherwise 
reconditioned before being turned over to 
the mills. It is said that substantial 
progress has been made in that direction, 
even with the wools bought at the Janu- 
ary auction, something which possibly 
throws a sidelight on the keenness with 
which the offerings at the February sale 
were taken up. 


Foreign Markets 


Strong markets and advancing prices 
are by no means peculiar to the United 
States. At the closing of the latest ser- 
ies of the London wool sales, February 
2, ruling quotations, compared with the 
December closing, showed advances on 
Colonial wools of 15 per cent on super 
Merinos, both greasy and scoured, 10 per 
cent on inferior Merinos, 7% per cent on 
fine cross-breds, 10 to 12% per cent on 
medium cross-breds, 10 per cent on low 
cross-breds, and 15. per cent on Cape 
wools. 

Latest auction sales in Australia and 
New Zealand are also reported to be 
strong and active, with Americans buy- 
ing super wools in Australia and all 
suitable wools in New Zealand. Offer- 
ings during the February auctions in 
Australia will aggregate 230,000 bales. 

South American markets are quite 
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strong and active, though Americans are 
not doing as much in the River Plat 
markets at present, owing to the dis 
crimination against cross-bred wools 
contained in the proposition to assess 
a specific duty on the scoured content 

The annual stock taking of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association showed over 8&, 
000,000 pounds of wool in bond in Bos 
ton on January 1. Since that time two 
cargoes have come in direct from Aus- 
tralia, with over 2,900,000 pounds, and 
five cargoes from the River Plate, with 
over 6,900,000 pounds. In addition a 
large volume of wool has come in by 
steamer from the United Kingdom, eithe: 
direct or via New York, and it is fair to 
assume that the bonded wool in Boston, 
February 1, exceeded 20,000,000 pounds. 
This weight of wool is but waiting for 
the passage of the permanent tariff bill 
to be withdrawn for consumption. Con- 
siderable of this bonded has 
already been transferred to manufac- 


wool 


turers’ account, as the rising costs 
abroad have made early-bought wools 
look particularly attractive. 

Altogether, the wool situation in the 
East is an exceedingly difficult one. First 
there is the certainty that the duty on 
wool will be cut in halves on many grades 
when the permanent tariff goes into ef- 
fect ; and second, there is just enough un- 
certainty about the probable date of the 
passage of the permanent tariff bill to 
make the heavy buying of new clip wools 
on the Emergency Tariff basis very much 
of a gamble. 





TRANSACTIONS IN 1922 WOOLS 


For some months wool buyers have 
been very active in endeavoring to se- 
cure old wools held in the range country 
and available for immediate shipment. 

Some such wools of 1920 and 1921 
were secured, mostly at 25 cents for clips 
carrying a good deal of 
and three-eighths grades. 


quarter-blood 


_ Inthe middle of January the old and 
widely condemned practice of contract- 
ing for wool on the sheeps’ back reap- 
peared. The growing scarcity of spot 
wools in the markets and certainty of no 
imports arriving without payment of a 
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reasonable duty gave buyers grounds for 
expecting still higher prices at shearing 
time and for present purchases on that 
basis. 

Arizona shearing has been delayed by 
cold weather, but bids above 30 cents 
Some Utah wools 
were contracted at 27 cents; and later at 
30 cents, apparently not much discrimi- 
nation being made against the clips run- 


are being refused. 


ning to cross-bred wools. This is in 
line with the great gain that has been 
made by the coarser wools. It also sug- 
gests this use and demand for long wool 
rams this fall. 

At the first of February 32 cents was 
paid for Utah fine clips. On February 
8th the bids upon the Jericho pool of 
800,000 pounds of fine wool were opened, 
the highest offer of 36% cents being re- 
fused. For this pool, 71 cents was paid 
in 1920 and 16% was offered last year. 

In Nevada a considerable volume of 
wool appears to have been contracted for 
at from 27 to 30 cents. 


it is agreed that there shall be no. dis- 


In many cases 


count for tags or buck fleeces and no 
interest on the advances which are from 
75 cents to $1.00 per fleece. This waiver 
of interest, in most cases, amounts to 
about one-fifth of a cent per pound upon 
the wool. 





POOLED WOOL 


Sales of pooled wool are announced 
by c J. 
Marketing Department of the Ameri- 


Fawcett, director of the Wool 


can Farm Bureau Federation. 

The announcement includes sales ei- 
fected prior to January 5th and while 
the prices represent material advan- 
ces over those prevailing when the 


wools were stored, they are below 
what have been obtained in later 
sales. 


The Texas pool, which is practically 
closed, reports sales as follows, prices 
f. o. b. warehouse at Houston: 


Fine and half-blood ............. .28¢ 
Quarter-blood ... ............ 20% ¢ 
Three-eighths Sip acca 
Heavy. fine ............... atleast 22c 
LAE RIOS Sidhe in once dond- 16c 
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These wools are shipped by water 
to Boston. 

Michigan reports practically all of 
their wool sold at the following prices 
for late sales: 


68,000 Ibs. Delaine ———__._.___.. 32¢ 
50,000 Ibs. Half-blood clothing...25¢ 
50,000 Ibs. Fine clothing WWW. 26c 
125,000 lbs. three-eighths clothing..25c 
175,000 Ibs. three-eighths combing.28c 
TO ibs: GeRsS os ee 20c 
M000 ibs. Rejects 20c 

3,000 Ibs. Braid ... ...... iit seit ck 


(Prices f. o. b. Lansing, Mich.) 

Recent sales made by the National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Company 
from the various pools. are as follows: 


30,000 Ibs. Dakota half-blood.. 27¢ 
63,000 Ibs. Wyoming fine clothing..21c 
20,000 Ibs. Wyoming low-quarter...17c 
25,000 lbs. Wyoming Grade No. 1.27c 
20,000 Ibs. Dakota fine clothing.....24c 
250,000 Ibs. Montana fine clothing..26c 





125,000 Ibs. Montana —half-blood 
clothing .. ... 26c 
10,000 Ibs. Iowa fine Delaine................ ace 


10,000 lbs. Wyoming fine staple._..27c 
5,000 Ibs. Wyoming half-blood 
staple 
32,000 Ibs. Minnesota three-eighths 
and quarter staple and cloth- 
175,000 Ibs. Wyoming quarter staple 22c 
60,000 Ibs. Wyoming grade No. 3..27c 
375,000 Ibs. Montana _three-eighths 


27c 





EES ee 
75,000 Ibs. Dakota three-eighths 
staple and clothing —............25¢ 


5,000 Ibs. Idaho fine clothing ......... 23c 
9,000 Ibs. Idaho half-blood cloth- 

ing ischial stoke <eisahaaa 

Recent sales from the Ohio pool are 


as follows: 


250,000 Ibs. Delaine 36tAc 
150,000 Ibs. Delaine FC 
50,000 Ibs. Fine clothing 3lc 


Farm Bureau 


The ‘West 


has completed the sale of its pool and 


Virginia 


is netting the growers approximately 


22 cents per pound. This is about 
4 to 6 cents per pound more than the 
best offers received locally. 

The New York pool at Syracuse is 


holding their better grades of both the 
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1920 and 1921 clips, having manufac- 
tured the lower grades and off-sorts 
into manufactured articles that have 
netted the growers a very handsome 
price. They have a beautiful line of 
wool left which will net them a very 
satisfactory price when placed on the 
market. 

The North Dakota pool at Fargo has 
not offered wools as yet, but with the 
new year will place their line on the 
market. 

Mr. Fawcett adds: 

“It is very evident that the specu- 
lative element in the wool trade is go- 
ing to put forth a strenuuos effort to 
secure a large portion of the 1922 clip, 
with a view to making back a large 
sustained in 


portion of their losses 
1920 and 1921, as plans are now being 
made to contract wool on the sheep’s 
back. It is only just and right that the 
wool grower should be expected to 
stay by the method of marketing that 
has served him during a period of de- 
pressed values, and by consistently 
consigning, allow the direct from the 
the 


marketing to demonstrate its worth in 


grower to consumer method of 
a period of usual active markets. A 
vigorous campaign should be launched, 
seeking to develop our pools, for a 
strenuous effort is going to be put 
forth by 


discredit 


hostile elements to 


that 


certain 


the work has been 


done.” 


NEW YORK WOOL POOL 


The New York wool pool is handled 
by the New York State Federation of 
County Sheep Growers Co-operative As- 
sociations. There are 36 such county as- 
sociations and 32 of them contributed 
wool to the pool in 1921. 

Largely as an experiment, and carry- 
ing out the request made by the dele- 
gates from the member associations at 
the last annual meeting, the directors of 
the state association have manufactured 
or have in process of manufacture, 62,159 
pounds of wool. In this lot of wools are 
included all of the fine clothing, half- 
blood, three-eighths-blood, and quarter- 


hlood clothing, rejects and 7,000 pounds 








32 


three-eighths- 
1920 


Thus, all of the clothing and off 


of high grade half and 


blood combing wools from the 
pool. 
sorts grades of that pool have been or 
One 


carload of similar grades has been moved 


are in the process of manufacture. 


from the 1921 pool. 

All of the woolf being merchandised 
through the medium of manufactured 
products are being marketed at 40 per- 
cent above the Boston quotations for the 
grades moved. There can be no object 
in manufacturing a single pound of our 
wool unless a price in advance of that of- 
fered for grease wool can be assured. 

The goods that have been manutfac- 
tured, or are in the process of manufac- 
ture 

3,000 bed blankets. 
500 auto robes. 


are: 


250 horse blankets. 
2,800 yards of men’s suitings. 
The enterprise is an experiment this 


far. It remains for the organized sheep 
growers of the state to register their ap- 
proval, or disapproval of the venture. 
This matter will receive careful consider- 
ation by the delegates at the next annual 
meeting. It would seem to be an en- 
tirely feasible undertaking for the organ- 
ized sheep growers of this state to per- 
fect an organization, with some capital, 
subsidiary to the state association, for the 
express purpose of manufacturing and 
merchandising the entire clip of the mem- 
bers and at prices considerably in ad- 
vance of the market price for grease 
wool. 

Thus far the manufacturing enterprise 
has paid its own way and, if it is devel- 
oped, mist continue to pay its way, irre- 
spective to the wool pool, which has to 
do solely with marketing graded wool in 
quantity. If the enterprise is to be de- 
veloped it must be organized as a second 
business enterprise with plans for con- 
tinued activity over a period of years. 

If we can only devise a fair and per- 
manent tariff the wool industry will be- 
come stabilized, but with each adminis- 
tration tearing down what the other has 
tried to establish the sheepmen must be 
continually in a state of uncertainty. 

We are just offering (January 20th) 
the wools contributed to the New York 
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We 


could have sold on the old market sev- 


pool during the last two years. 


eral months ago, but refused to do so. 
Our members are now very well pleased 
over the improved conditions and have 
become fairly converted to the pooling 
idea. 

The following table shows the amount 
of each grade contained in the pool: 


Grading of New York Pooled Wools 


Grades Pounds / 
Delaine 59,810 6.0 
Fine clothing 19,359 2.0 
4 blood combing 310,680 31.0 
Y4-blood clothing 17,053 1.7 
3% -blood combing 247,721 25.0 
¥g-blood clothing 5,928 0.6 
'4-blood combing 278,426 28.1 
'4-blood clothing. ...... 2,916 0.3 
'4-blood low and common 15,756 1.6 
Rejects 37,219 3.7 
994,868 100.0 


J. E. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
THE AUSTRALIAN WOOL 
SITUATION 
The 1921-22 Australian wool clip, ac- 
cording to late telegraphic advices re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce, 
will be 631,290,000 pounds which, at an 
average of 325 pounds to the bale means 
1,940,000 bales, compared with 1,600,- 
000 bales in 1920-21. The increased pro- 
duction is explained by Trade Commis- 
sioner Ferrin, who has just returned 
from Melbourne, mainly by the better 
climatic conditions which have prevailed 
in the current season, rain having fallen 
the 
throughout the growing season. The yield 


copiously all over commonwealth 
of wool is said to have averaged, in New 
South Wales and Victoria, at 
pound per sheep greater than in 1920- 


least, a 


21, while much less loss than occurs even 


normally has been suffered through 


burring. During dry seasons the sheep 
have to be driven into back blocks where 
weeds abound and in seeking the scarce 
fodder get their fleece filled with thistle 
burrs and all sorts of dirt, necessitating 
a great deal of carbonizing. In good 
seasons, like the present, the thick tre- 


the southern 


foil and barley grass of 
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states and the wonderful Mitchell grass 
of Queensland afford ample fattening 
fodder and keep down the dust. The re 
sult is a full, well yolked fleece of a re 
markable fine quality. 

The number of sheep in the common 
wealth which was reduced about 10,000, 
GOO in 1919-20 by a widespread drought 
particularly severe in New South Wales 
has recovered to 77,908,000, lambing last 
spring having been exceptionally good. 
The number of sheep and production oi 
wool are both, however, still well below 
record figures, which were attained in 
1891, when the aggregate of sheep was 
106,000,000 and the output of wool about 
1 000,000,000 pounds. 


ful if that maximum will be 


It is rather doubt 
reached 
again, in view of the policies of the states 


with the largest grazing areas, New 
South Wales and Queensland, of break 


A bill 


duced in last year’s session of the New 


ing up the large estates. intro 
South Wales parliament empowering th« 
state to acquire by eminent domain at an 
appraised valuation all rural lands held 
by a single individual in excess of a 
value of $100,000, has just 


again and appears likely of passage, with 


come up 


modifications. The original proposal 


the 
lands resumed under the Act in 414 per 


was that the state should pay for 
cent bonds at par. This proposal aroused 
New 
South Wales but among British finan 


so much opposition not only — in 


ciers who have advanced money in the 
state that whatever final arrangements 
are made the payments will probably be 
in cash. 

A temporary burden on the sheep in 
absence of a market for 


dustry is the 


mutton and lamb. This situation is caus- 
ing a trend back toward Merinos, which 
in the past two years have been about 
66 2-3 per cent to 33 1-3 per cent cross 
breds and string wools compared with 78 
per cent and 22 per cent in 1917-18. 

Late wool sales in 1921 have been so 
good that it has been decided to increase 
the offerings in January to, 200,000 bales 
and to offer 150,000 bales in each of the 
The 
improvement in the wool market has led. 


months of February and March. 


further, to announcement by the con:- 
monwealth government that the prohibi- 
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tion of export of wool except with the 
consent of the British Australian Wool 
Realization Association will be  with- 
drawn. Apparently wool growers will now 
be permitted to negotiate directly with 
foreign markets, but actually the wool 
will probably continue to be sold under 
British Australian Wool Realization As- 
sociation regulations. No late figures 
have been received of the stock of war 
time wool held by the British Australian 
Wool Realization Association, but it is 
known to have been appreciably reduced 
from the approximately 2,000,000 bales 
(including Australian and New Zealand 
wool) in the British Australian Wool 
Realization Association’s hands in Octo- 
ber. Little of the war wool has been of- 
fered in Australia, but considerable 
amounts have been disposed of in Lon- 
don and Antwerp. 





BONNEVILLE COUNTY (IDAHO) 
GROWERS ORGANIZE 


A meeting of the wool growers of 
Bonneville County and adjoining coun- 
ties was held at the county court house at 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, February 9, 1922. It 
was the sentiment of those present that 
the time had come when it was advisable 
for the wool growers of this section to 
organize and handle their own affairs, 
rather than to leave them in the hands 
of those not directly interested. It was 
decided to organize a wool pool where- 
by the wool of this section might be 
handled as a unit. A decision was 
reached whereby the wool might be 
handled by a committee of five, and that 
this committee should get in touch with 
the leading wool markets and receive bids 
on said wool, any sales or acceptance of 
bids to be approved by the owners of 75 
per cent of the wool pooled. This 
would leave the transaction of business 
up to the wool growers themselves. The 
following committee was elected: Rob- 
Jabez 


Arthur Orme, 


ert Andrus, Jesse H. Nielsen, 
Ritchie, Hugh Parks, J. 
with Robert Andrus 


Jesse H. Nielsen secretary of the com- 


chairman and 
mittee. It is estimated that when this 
pool is perfected it will include about 
three-quarters of a million. pounds of 
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wool. The growers feel that in the past 
the method of handling their product has 
been very unsatisfactory and that this 
method of pooling will be a distinct ad- 
vantage to the grower. All wool grow- 
ers in this section are requested to get in 
touch with the secretary of this organi- 
zation and aid in the perfection of the 
same. 





BREEDING SHEEP AT THE 
DENVER SHOW 


The following awards were made in 
the Rambouillet, Hampshire and Cor- 
riedale breeding classes at the Na- 
tional Western Live (Stock Show, 
January 14-21: 


Rambouillet 


Judge—Professor E. L. Potter, 

Corvallis, Ore. 
Exhibitors—F. M. Hartman & Co., 

Longmont; King Bros. Co., Laramie, 


Wyo. 


Aged Rams—(3 shown). 1 and 2— 
King Bros. Co. 
dD 

Yearling Rams—(4 shown). 1, 2 and 
3—King Bros. Co. 

Ram Lambs—(5 shown. 1, 2 and 
3—King Bros. Co. 

Yearling Ewes—(5 shown). 1, 2 and 
3—King Bros. Co. 

Ewe Lambs—(5 shown). 1, 2 and 
3—King Bros. Co. 

Four Lambs Bred by Exhibitor—(3 

i ( 
shown). 1 and 2—King Bros. Co.; 3 
—F. H. Hartman & Co. 

Get of Sire—(3 shown). 1 and 2— 
King Bros. Co. 3—F. M. Hartman & 
Co. 

Flock—(2 shown). 1—King Bros. 
Co. 2Z—F. M. Hartman & Co. 

Champion Ram—King Bros. Co. 

Champion Ewe—king Bros. Co. 


Hampshire 
Judge—kR. 
Colo. 


Exhibitors—Kansas 


Brackenbury, Denver, 
Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kans.; Bayard M. 
Nichols, Longmont; C. D. Turner, Ft. 
Morgan; University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
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Aged Rams—(2 shown). 1—C. D. 
Turner. 2—Baird M. Nichols. 

Yearling Rams—(3 shown). 1— 


University of Nebraska. 2—Baird M. 
Nichols. 3—Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

1—Baird 


Ram Lambs—(3 shown). 


M. Nichols, 2 and 3—Kansas_ State 
Agricultural College.e 
Yearling Ewes—(3 shown). 1— 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 2 
and 3—Baird M. Nichols. 
Ewe *Lambs—(8 shown). 1 and 2 
3aird M. Nichols. 
Agricultural College. 


3—Kansas State 


Four Lambs Bred by Exnhibitor—(3 
I—Baird M. Nichols. 2— 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 3 
-University of Nebraska. 


shown 2 


1—Baird 
M. Nichols. 2—Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 


Get of Sire—(3 shown). 


3—Universitvy of Ne- 
braska. 

1—Baird M. 
Kansas State Agricultural 


Flock—(3 shown). 
Nichols. 2 
College. 3—University of Nebraska. 
Champion Ram—C. D. Turner. 
Champion Ewe—Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 


Corriedale 


Judge—Professor E. L. Potter, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Exhibitors—Arthur King, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; King Bros: Co., Laramie, Wyo. ; 
Wyoming Corriedale Sheep Co., Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 
1—King 


Corriedale 


Aged Rams—(3 shown). 
Bros. Co. 2—Wyoming 
Sheep Co. 3—Arthur King. 

Yearling Rams—(3 shown). 1 and 
Arthur King. 
1 and 2— 


3—Arthur King. 


2—King Bros. Co. 3 
Ram Lambs—(6 shown). 
King Bros. Co. 
Yearling Ewes—(5 shown). 1 and 
2—King Bros. Co. 3—Arthur King. 
Ewe Lambs—(8 shown). 1 and 2 
—King Bros. Co. 3—Arthur King. 
Four Lambs Bred by Exhibitor— 
(3 shown). 1—King Bros. Co. 2— 
Wyoming Corriedale Sheep Co. 3 
Arthur King. 


Get of Sire—(3 shown). 1I—King 
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Bros. Co. 2—Wyoming Corriedale 
Sheep Co. 3—Arthur King. 


Flock—(2 shown). 
Co. 2—Arthur King. 
Champion Ram—King Bros. Co. 


3ros. 


I—King 


Champion Ewe—King Bros. Co. 





JANUARY WEATHER ON WEST- 
ERN RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter. 

The following summary of weather, 
live stock and range conditions has been 
compiled from the various publications 
and reports of the United States Weath- 
er Bureau: 

UTAH.—January was much the cold- 
est month of the winter; there were a 
few stormy periods, but little thawing 
weather. A snow layer was quite gen- 
eral over western and northern counties 
throughout the month giving access to 
most of the desert ranges, though the in- 
tense cold, and deep snow locally, caused 
some shrinkage and increased the feed- 
ing. Southern Utah was in 
snow, particularly the 
ranges, but a fairly good snowfall re- 
lieved this condition during the last 
week. Stock are in fairly good condition. 

NEVADA.—Abnormally cold weath- 
er and a general, partly crusted snow 
layer over the state, particularly over the 
northern and eastern portions, were un- 
favorable for live stock, and heavy feed- 
ing was necessary on the ranches. Feed 
was abundant, however, and no import- 
ant losses occurred. Snow came early in 
the month to the more southerly ranges, 
where stock did well. 
generally are in fairly condition, 
though some shrinkage of range stuff 
has occurred. 


need of 


southeastern 


Sheep and cattle 
good 


IDAHO.—The winter range was snow 
covered, and live stock have 
some hardships from cold weather and 
the snow layer, though they 
Most 
Little range feed has 
been accessible, though hay 
plentiful and the price low. Some lamb- 
ing was reported in the Twin Falls sec- 
tion. 

MONTANA.—Live stock generally 
have continued in good to excellent con- 


suffered 


are still in 
fairly good condition. animals are 
on feeding lots. 


has been 
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dition, with little suffering reported. In 
some northern sections where grass was 
available they have obtained most of 
their feed from the range. Snow of vary- 
ing depths on most of the ranges, how- 
ever, has made much feeding necessary. 
Feed is generally ample, however, being 
scanty only in a few localities. 
WYOMING.—A deep snow layer and 
the coldest weather of the winter were 
rather persistent through the month in 
most sections, and both cattle and sheep 
were subjected to comparatively severe 
conditions. As a result there were many 
movements of both cattle and sheep to 
regions where the range was not so deep- 
ly covered with snow, and to feeding lots. 
An unusual amount of suffering occurred 
and some losses were reported in the 
northeastern, central and western coun- 
ties, though feed has continued ample 
and low priced. Open ranges much of 
the time in the southeastern 
were more favorable on stock. 


COLORADO.—The ranges are gen- 
erally open excepting only in western 
counties, and that right at the close of 
January ; recent weather has been unfav- 
orable in northeastern and 
moisture is becoming scarce in south- 
central counties, though live stock are 
generally in good condition. The winter 
ranges are reported in good condition at 
Durango, and while comparatively heavy 
snow’ fell in western Colorado right at the 
end of January, stock have not suffered. 

WESTERN TEXAS.—Only moder- 


ately cold weather prevailed, except dur- 


counties 


counties, 


ing the third week, and little live stock 
the 
However, precipitation was 


suffering occurred except among 
weaklings. 
insufficient much of the month, and the 
As a 
whole the condition of live stock is only 


ranges were dry in many places. 
fairly good, but the range is poor in 
north-central and the extreme southwest- 
ern portions. 

NEW MEXICO.—Live | stock 
range conditions are only fairly good as 


and 


moisture is badly needed in eastern and 
southeastern portions. Some feeding has 
been necessary. Precipitation in the last 
week occurred locally bringing some re- 
lief. 

ARIZONA.—Fall rains and favorable 
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weather subsequently have placed th 
ranges generally in excellent conditio 
and sheep and cattle have done unusuail) 
well. The snow cover has persisted ove: 
the higher plateaus, and some feeding 
has been necessary of late, but no great 
inconvenience or suffering has resulted. 
Some unusually cold weather occurred in 
the third week, but feed ample. 
Heavy rains brought general improve- 
ment in the range during the last week, 
especially at the south, producing excel 
lent pastures in many sections. 

CALIFORNIA.—Cold, dry 
was rather unfavorable on the 
causing a slow growth of the pasturage ; 
frequent killing frosts also damaged th: 
feed. 


was 


weather 
ranges 


However, sufficient feed was re- 
ported on most of the Red Bluff ranges, 
and at the end of the month stock gen 
erally were reported to be in good condi 
tion. 

OREGON.—The winter ranges are 
generally snow covered in eastern coun 
ties, and the grass is practically dormant 
in other sections. Live stock feed 
ing has been general excepting in a few 
central localities. Two inches of snow 
remained on the ground at the end of 
the month at Baker, where this was the 
coldest January of record. 

WASHINGTON.—Live 
range conditions are only fairly good, 
the cold weather being generally unfay 


orable. 


stock and 


The ground was covered with 
snow throughout the month in eastern 
counties, the depth at Walla Walla rang- 
ing from one to ten inches. Steady, cold 
weather prevailed, the month being one 
Hay 
feeding has been rather general in east 


of the coldest Januarys of record. 


ern sections, and no losses have occurred 





WEARING BROAD SMILES. 


We have had a cold dry winter, just 
the kind to feed stock in. 


looking 


All sheep ar¢ 
Our flock- 


also are feeling very much bet 


exceptionally well. 
masters 
ter than they were six months azo. 
price of feed has been low, the demand 
for both wool and sheep good, and 

th 
sheepmen are in much better condition 


good lamb crop is in prospect, so 


than they have been since the slump 
Emmett, Idaho. V. T. Craig. 


The 
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January Record of the Lamb and Sheep Market 


CHICAGO 





loward the end of January the live 
mutton market had a decidedly top heavy 
appearance. The buying side of the 
trade persistently insisting that a dollar 
break was overdue, had been badly dis- 
credited for several weeks. Values con- 
tinued climbing until choice lambs were 
flirting with the $14 mark and the next 
best grade was even higher in propor- 
tion. It was merely another case of the 
operation of the inexorable law of sup- 
ply and demand. In January, 1921, over 
1,100,000 head reached the principal 


limit of their endurance had been reach- 
ed, but under keen outside competition 
gentlemen’s agreements, so effective last 
year, were of no avail. 

The first week of January choice 
lambs went to $12.25 and nothing in de- 
cent flesh sold under $11.50; yearlings 
reached $11 and light ewes $6.50. The 
second week put choice lambs up to 
$12.90, light yearlings to $11.50, aged 
wethers to $9 and ewes to $7.10. Early 
in the third week choice lambs advanced 
to $13.25, light yearlings scored at $12 
and handyweight ewes were marked up 


to $7.50. The crest of the rise, tempor- 








First prize pen of range lambs at the 1921 


Western markets; the same month this 
year producing less, and as demand for 
the product was sustained, a buying 
scramble resulted. Values aviated each 
week until the close of the month when 
a slight reaction set in, but by that time 
the highest set of quotations since the 
middle of 1920.had been registered. 
Choice lambs reached $13.85, shorn 
lambs, $12.75; yearlings $9.50 and ewes 
$7.75. Texas yearlings and two-year- 
old sheep reached $12.75 and 
Texas yearlings $10. In a scramble for 
shearing lambs, hay-fed Idahos went to 
the cornbelt feedlots at $12.75@$13. 
Buyers were a bearish crew after in- 
sisting at the close of each day that the 


shorn 


cent veneer was worth $11.50, that kind 
selling relatively higher than finished 
stock, condition considered. Shearers 
were willing to pay up to $11.25, forcing 
packers to go the pace. Good thrifty 
feeders sold around $11 and cull natives 
anywhere from $9 to $11. A double-deck 
of 95-pound yearlings scored at $11, or 
$1 below the top on lambs the same ses- 
sion. 
The Second Week 

The second week registered 262,000 at 
the principal markets, compared with 
The short run had 
the effect of whetting killer’s appetites, 


319,000 a year ago. 





International, grade 
Shropshires, bred and exhibited by A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho. 


arily at least, was reached the last week 
of the month when the best lambs at- 
tained $13.85, the highest level since No- 
vember, 1920; yearlings, $12.90; aged 
wethers $9.50 and light ewes $7.75. 
The First Week 

The first week of the month the ten 
principal markets received 188,000 head, 
compared with 220,000 a year ago. It 
was mainly a run of fed Western lambs, 
the visible supply of natives having evi- 
dently been exhausted. Lambs advanced 
25@50 cents during the week, sheep 
and yearlings gaining 50@75 cents. 
Choice lambs reached $12.25, the highest 
price since June, 1920, when spring 
lambs sold at $13. Anything witha de- 


Third prize pen range lambs at the 1921 





International, bred by 
McGregor Land & Live Stock Company, Hooper, Washington. 


keen rivalry for a share of the crop de- 
veloping between packers and shippers, 
the latter invariably setting the pace. The 
advance continued persistently and irre- 
sistibly, the week’s gains being 50@75 
cents on all classes. Fed Western lambs 
went to $12.90, the highest level since 
June, 1921. Actually it was the highest 
lamb market since December, 1920, when 
fed lambs made $13. For 90-pound 
yearlings $11 was paid, light two-year- 
old Mexican wethers reaching $9. Dur- 
ing the week the first Colorado lambs of 
the season reached Chicago, averaging 88 
pounds and realizing $12.45@12.50. 
About the same time packers sent gen- 
erous consignments of Colorado lambs 
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direct from Denver to Chicago in an ef- 
fort to arrest the advance. 
reached $7.10, the highest price since 
May, 1921. Few fat lambs sold below 
$12.50 fall shorn lambs reaching $11.75 
and fresh shorn stock $11.25 to $11.60. 
Killers left little stock for feeders and 
shearers to pick over, but the 
was in a mood to buy anything wearing 
wool paying $11.25@11.75 for warmed 
up stock, 120-pound Western wethers go- 
ing out for a corn-crib-cross at $7.25. 
The Third Week 

The third week ten markets handled 

247,000 head, against 264,000 a year ago. 


While Eastern demand was less urgent it 


Light ewes 


country 


was of sufficient volume to take the mar- 
ket out of the hands of local killers who 
were forced to trail a further advance, fat 
lambs gaining 25@40 cents, fat sheep 
and yearlings 25@50 cents. Strength in 
wool and pelts was a decidedly bullish 
factor. The run carried an occasional 
sprinkling of natives and a conspicuous 
percentage of Idaho fed stock, lacking 
finish, but fit for slaughter ; consequently 
feeders had poor picking. No Colorados 
arrived, but the Scotts Bluff section in 
made its initial con- 
tribution. Choice lambs advanced to 
$13.25, the bulk of the desirable fed 
stock selling at $12.50@13.10, with me- 
dium grades at $12@12.25 and culls at 
$9.50@10.50. For shorn lambs it was an 
$11.35@11.75 market. Light yearlings 
sold at $11.75@12; strong weight ma- 
tured wethers at $8@8.25, light wethers 
being quotable above $9, and several 
loads of handyweight, fed western ewes 
reached $7.50, a spread of $6.50@7.50 
taking the bulk of the light ewes, heavy 
stock selling at $5@6 and culls from $4 
Urgent country demand advanc- 
ed feeding and shearing lambs 50@75 
heavy, fleeced stock reaching 
$12.50 and most of the feeding lambs go- 
ing out at $12@12.25. 
The Last Week 

Shortage was emphasized the last full 
week of the month when ten markets 
handled 228,000 against 279,000 last year. 
Competition between local and Eastern 
killers was resumed, advancing fat lambs 


western Nebraska 


down. 


cents, 


40 to 60 cents, yearlings 50 cents and fat 


sheep 25. Fed Western lambs sold at 
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$13.85 all through the week, the bulk of 
the offering making $13.25@13.75, me- 
dium grades realizing $12.75@13 and 
culls $10.50@11. Choice light shorn 
lambs touched $12.75, other shorn stock 
seling at $11@12.50, the low figure tak- 
ing thin Texans. Handyweight yearlings 
at $12.90 were only 95 cents below the 
day's lamb top, others making $12.75 and 
a hidey kind selling at $11.50. Fall shorn 
Texas yearlings and twos made $9.50@ 
10; handyweight two-year-old wethers 
$9.50 and a good grade of 110@120- 
pound wethers $8@8.25. Handyweight, 
fat ewes reached $17.75, several loads 
realizing $7.50, with strong weight na- 
tives at $6.75@7.25, extreme _heavies, 
$5.50@6 and culls $4@4.50. Feeders 
were clamorous for lambs, but got few, 
Ohio buying heavy-fleeced, 85 pound 
stock at $13. Other heavy-fleeced lambs 
went out for shearing at $12@12.75, 
light-fleshed feeders making $12.25. 

The half-week at the end of the month 
increased supply somewhat, but the mar- 
ket stood up well under the added load, 
packers paying $13.50@13.75 for choice 
lambs and $7.50@7.60 for 115@120- 
pound ewes. There was a disposition to 
discriminate against half-fat lambs which 
were marketed freely in apprehension of 
a break. Cull lambs were considered 
worth the money at $9.50@10.50 ; handy- 
weight yearlings scored at $12.40 and 
mixed yearlings and two-year-olds at 
$9.50, aged wethers reaching $8.10. 
Shearers were in the market for heavy- 
fleeced lambs in light flesh at $12.60@- 
12.90, a less desirable grade going at 
$11.50@12.25. 

A comparison of February 1 prices fol- 
lows: 











Sheep—— Lambs 
Top Bulk Top Bulk 
1922 .$9.00 $6.25@ 7.75 $13.85 $13.00@13.75 
1921 . 5.25 4.00@ 5.75 10.00 9,00@ 9.75 
1920 .15.00 12.50@13.49 21.00 19.00@20.50 
1919 .11.50 9.25@11.25 16.85 15.75@16.60 
1918 .14.00 12.00@13.50 17.85 16.25@17.60 
1917 ..11.00 10.25@10.75 14.85 14.00@14.65 
1916 . 8.25 7.00@ 7.90 11.40 10.40@11.25 


1915 . 7.00 6.00@ 6.70 9.00 800@ 8.90 





OMAHA 





The outstanding feature of last month’s 
trade in sheep and lambs was the steady 
and consistent advance in prices for all 
classes. A good packer demand, with ac- 
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tive competition by shipper buyers to- 
gether -with nominal receipts have work 
ed together to force prices higher on all 
killing classes. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs for Jan 
uary amount to 203,000 head, exceeding 
January of last year by about 15,00) 
head and January, 1920, by about 4,000 
head. With these two exceptions, re 
ceipts were the smallest for any Januar) 
since 1912. The supply for the month 
was largely fed Western lambs, coming 
mostly from Nebraska, Iowa, and Colo- 
rado feed lots. - Mexican lambs are be- 
ing fed quite extensively this year at a 
number of Nebraska points and during 
the latter part of the month, began to 
come quite freely. 

Prices for fat lambs advanced stead 
ily during the month, the general trend 
being consistently upward with each ses- 
sion usually registering a small advance. 
Only three sessions during the month 
showed declines and these were prompt- 
ly regained. Compared with a month 
ago, prices for fat lambs show an ad- 
vance of $2.25@2.50. Good to choic 
lambs moved up during the month from 
$10.25@10.85 at the opening of the 
month to $12.75@13.60 early in Febru 
ary. 

While receipts of feeder lambs have 
been light, demand has been 
month and prices have advanced steadily, 
no session during the month registering 
a decline. The output of feeders for Jan- 
uary was 14,475 compared with 8,377 for 
January of last year and 40,755 for Jan- 
uary, 1919. The bulk of this class went 
to Nebraska and lowa feed lots with 
about 500 each to Missouri and Illinois. 
Prices advanced about in line with fat 
lamb prices, making a total advance of 
$2.50@2.75. Feeders that had to sell at 
the opening at $9.00@9.60 found a ready 
sale at the month’s close at $11.75@- 
12.50. 

Sheep of all classes have been in light 
supply and improvement in this branch of 
the trade has been even more marked 
than in the lamb division. 
opened with best quality handyweight 
ewes finding a slow sale at $4.00@4.235, 
while at the close of the month the same 
quality moved readily at $7.25@7.75. The 


] 


good al 


The month 








m 
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sheep market had been in a notably bad 
condition for at least two months, this 
situation carrying over into January dur- 
ing which there developed a marked im- 
provement in demand and the consequent 
new life in this branch of the 

Current quotations are 


trade. 
about as fol- 
lows: 


at TY sein te $12.50@13.60 


leeder lambs 11.50@12.50 
CUS = 0: eee oe 10.00@11.00 
Fart year barnes ne ceceensensccevmseen 11.00@12.25 
Fat wethers: .. 7.00@ 8.50 
7.00@ 7.75 
a 


Fat ewes, heavy — . 3.90@ 6 


Fat ewes, lignt 2 


5 





KANSAS CITY 


January sheep and lamb prices  ad- 
vanced $1.50 to $2 a hundred pounds. 
This gain reflected an actual decrease in 
receipts for the month and an anticipated 
shortage later. Sales of lambs the latter 
part of the month were numerous at $13 
to $13.25 and one bunch of Colorado 
lambs sold up to $13.30. At the advance 
the market was higher than at any time 
in more than a year past and the top for 
fed lambs was higher than any spring 
lambs sold for during the early part of 
1921. The Arkansas Valley in Colorado 
started marketing freely, and some ship- 
ments were made out of northern Colo- 
rado. However, marketing from both 
sections has been confined to the topping 
out process, and this to a certain degree 
insures an even run during the rest of 
the season. There is no general tendency 
to hold for higher prices, but supplies will 
be marketed when they are ready to 
move. The San Luis Valley about clean- 
ed up its limited holdings, and the only 
source of increased supply was a contin- 
uation of the heavy movement of thin 
lambs from South Texas to feed lots in 
the vicinity of Chicago where they will 
be fed. Comparatively few sheep or lambs 
are on feed at railroad feed lots in the 
vicinity of Kansas City. 

That January closed with a net gain 
of substantial proportions argues well for 
a good February demand. On the close 
of the month choice fat lambs were quot- 
ed at $13 to $13.35, yearlings $11.25 to 
$12. Wethers $7.50 to $8, and ewes $7 
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to $7.50. Whether February can add 
anything to the already high levels is 
doubtiul. Many regard the market as 
aiready dangerously high and _ entirely 
out ot line with prices for fat cattle and 
hogs. However, wool and pelts are in 
much better demand than a year ago, and 
the dressed carcasses is not having to 
bear the entire burden of first cost. 
l*eeders during the month tried in ev- 
ery locality to get feeding lambs and had 
their greatest success in Southwest Tex- 
as. Most of these were sent through to 
railroad feed lots in the vicinity of cen- 
tral markets. 
month were 
143,735 or 19,434 less than in January 
last year, and about 10,000 short of the 
average January run of the past eight 


C. mF. 


Local receipts for the 


years. 


LAMBS MAKING BIG MONEY 





l‘at sheep and lambs are making a big 
profit for feeders. Net profits in the 
average are running $4 to $5 a head, 
some.as much as $6 and others as low as 
$2, depending largely on the first cost 
and gain put on with feed. In a number 
of instances where feeders had 1,000 to 
1,200 head of lambs they have sold otf 
half their holdings and paid tor the en- 
tire first cost and expense of fattening 
the entire bunch. The bulk of the Arkan- 
sas Valley lambs are netting $5 a head. 

There has been a large speculative 
overturn in the process of marketing and 
the total profit has been distributed to 
The fact that feeders 
have made money and will doubtless close 
out the winter feeding at a profit argues 
well for the range offerings next sum- 


several sources. 


mer. This winter's operations will put 
many feeders on a sound financial foot- 
ing again and make them more independ- 
ent of pressure from a tight loan situa- 
It will also make the farmer in 


the corn belt anxious to get back in the 


tion. 


breeding game. The combined result will 
be that this coming season the flockmas- 
ters of the West are going to have a big 
outlet for all their offerings and prices 
should be high enough to place them in 
a materially improved financial situation. 


C. M. P. 


CONDITIONS IN IDAHO 


We are having an excellent winter for 
sheep in Idaho. The weather has been 
cold and we have a fairly heavy cover- 
ing of snow. The ground is frozen and 
we have not had better feeding condi- 
tions for many years. Practically all our 
sheep are on feed and will remain there 
until late in March regardless of range 
conditions. Hay is selling at from two 
to four dollars per ton and a large ton- 
nage will be left when spring comes. 

l‘eeder lambs are practically all ship- 
ped. They went into feed lots costing 5 
to 6 cents per pound and have shorn a 
nice profit to the feeders. Already in- 
quiry is being made for feeder lambs for 
fall delivery and contracts could now be 
made on a basis of seven cents for fall 
delivery. 

It must be admitted that the 1921 crop 
of Western lambs was the smallest for 
ten years. But I see no possibility of 
the 1922 crop being as large. The per- 
centage of lambs dropped in 1921 was 
unusually large and even with the best of 
conditions we cannot expect a heavier 
In fact, I doubt if 


ewes are as well bucked as they were a 


per cent this year. 


It is my judgment that fewer 
ewes were bred in Idaho last year than 
in the fall of 1920. I do not think that 
Idaho 50,000 yearling ewes last 
fall and certainly the loss in ewes and 


year ago. 


bred 


the ewes shipped to market exceed this 
by 109,000 head. While it is a long dis- 
tance prediction the best we can hope 
for is a smaller lamb crop than last year. 

A lot of rumors are circulated about 
the ewe lambs that have been retained in 
Idaho this year, but if everyone in the 
state was counted you would find fewer 
than 200,000 head. This will be about 
enough to make up our loss in breeding 
ewes and leave not one for sale. 

Many offers have been made to con- 
tract Idaho wool, but so far no deals 
have been consummated. Labor is very 


plentiful. Fifty dollars is the going 
wage for herders and in some cases less 
is being paid for lambing help. 


S. W. McCLURE. 
Nampa, Idaho. 
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A BOOK ON LARGE-SCALE SHEEP 
MANAGEMENT 


No one in the United States has ever 
published a book on sheep management 
from the standpoint of the practical man 
on the range. For this reason, if for no 
other, a book recently published at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, entitled “Sheep, Farm 
and Station 
Pearse, should receive some attention on 
this side of the world. The author of 
the book has undertaken, so he says in 
the preface, “to write a practical and 
handy volume of reference on all ques- 
tions relating to the management of sheep 
He does this by 


Management,” by E. H. 


on farm or station.” 
setting down what he considers the best 
practices of the large flockmasters of the 
country. In it, then, the sheep man of 
the range states will get a chance to learn 
something of the methods of his most 
successful rivals—men who graze sheep 
in large numbers and who have to battle 
with the elements and natural enemies 
no less than our own range men. In 
addition to the interest that we always 
find in an account of how some one else 
conducts in a strange country a business 
that is similar to the one we are engaged 
in at home, the practical flockmaster and 
the college husbandman will find in the 
book much that is interesting because of 
the suggestions offered to a wide-awake 
man for making improvements in the 
management of sheep on our ranges. 
Such readers probably will not find a 
great deal that can be applied directly to 
American range husbandry, but will re- 
ceive a broadened outlook and many val- 
uable hints. 

The book is written in the form of ad- 
vice to a young man just starting into the 
sheep business in Australia, and starts at 
the very beginning of getting the ranch, 
by building reservoirs 
The chapters 


improving it 
(called tanks) and fences. 
on fences, gates and yards may offer 
some valuable suggestions to the sheep- 
The discussion of 
the 


one 


men of this country. 
from 
conventional scale of points that 
often finds in a book of this kind. 


For most readers, the kernel of the 


breeds is somewhat different 


book will be found in the part devoted 
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to the management of .a Merino flock, 


while the chapter most pregnant with 


Suggestion to the wool growers of the 


that 
deals with sheep classing, that is, grading 


inter-mountain region, is the one 
the ewes so as to be able to mate them 
with the most suitable rams and culling 
the inferior ewes. In sheep classing, as 
practiced in Australia, very careful at- 
tention is given to the fleece, and, if the 
owner is not a good judge of wool, he 
does not hesitate to get the help of some 
one who is. With respect to rigorous 
culling, as a part of good breeding, the 
author says: “Some men are inclined to 
think that by buying valuable sires, and 
scattering their acquired qualities pro- 
miscuously over a non-descript lot of fe- 
males, they will 
their flock. 

good blood.” 


The author, who has been editor of 


permanently improve 


Such is culpable waste of 


the Pastoral Review for a number of 
years, states that the book is largely a 
compilation of articles written for that 
journal by practical sheepmen. If this is 
the case, it is not a patchwork built by 
the aid of scissors and paste, but is put 
together so that it reads as smoothly and 
clearly as if the editor had written every 
word in it. In addition to pictures of 
sheep the book contains illustrations 
showing plans of shearing sheds, walk-in 
dipping vats, etc. 

The Wool Grower has on hand a lim- 
ited number of copies of “Sheep, Farm 
and Station Management” at $4.50, post- 


age paid. 





INFLAMED EYES IN SHEEP 
A Wyoming subscriber reports 
trouble with sore eyes in sheep. The 
affected eyes turned white and later dis- 
charged considerable water. 

The following reply and directions 
are formed by Dr. H. J. Frederick: 


Disease of the Cornea of the Eye. 
The cornea is the anterior part of the 
eye and one of the most important 
structures of the eyeball. Normally it 
is perfectly transparent and is one of 
the refractive media, next in import- 
ance to the lens of the eye. Diseases 
of the cornea resulting in opacity cause 
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a greater percentage of blindness than 
diseases of all other portions of t! 

eye combined. An inflammation of tly 
cornea, commonly known as keratitis, 
manifest by redness, pain, and a dis 
charge from the eye is divided into 
superative and non-superative. Where 
the superative type exists we usually 
have ulcers of the cornea, which seems 
to 
sheep. 


be the case with your affected 

Causes—Injuries are most common, 
such as the presence of a foreign body, 
scratching of the cornea, with a twig 
or brush, a misdirected eyelash, o1 
wool hanging in the eye—in fact, any 
thing which breaks or irritates the 
anterior covering of the eye. 

Treatment—Treatment of such con 
dition should be prompt and energetic 
Simple antiseptic washes may be used 
followed by a yellow oxide of me: 
cury ointment. One of the best mild 
antiseptic washes is a saturated solu 
tion of boric acid, with an astringent 
added such as zine sulphate, in the 
strength of one-half to one grain to an 
ounce. If this is not effective tincture 
of iodine may be used. 

This 
therefore 


condition may be infectious; 


isolation and _ antiseptic 
treatment is the best method of over 


coming it. 





BIG TEXAS MOVEMENT 


Between November lst, and February 
Ist, close to 250,000 sheep and lambs 
moved from Texas into Northern 
Eastern feed lots. It has been 
years since Texas enjoyed a mid-winter 
demand for her thin lambs. This past 
year things broke exactly right.. Earl) 
last summer when Texas was ready to 
market there was such a break in prices 
that little more than the expense of ship- 
ping was assured. Most Texans decided 
to hold and thus were ready for the big 
demand that turned their way early this 
winter. Very prominent Western sheep- 
men have been large operators in Texas 
the past two months, and in a few in- 
stances it is claimed have turned fortune 
in their favor once more. C. M. P. 


and 


many) 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


On the Desert. 

February 1922. 

Dear Ern: 

and I 
was just wondering if that cold snap 


| ain’t heard from you yet 


we had didn’t get away with you. It 
was so darned cold here that it froze 
so’s he 


old Spot’s muscular system 


can’t wag his tail only in a kind of 


negative style. I wish the guy who 
wrote that song mixture about the 


sands of the desert not turning cold 
could be out here for a night or two 
and he’d get a new inspiration on tem- 
and How did 
you put in your Xmas and your New 


? 


Year’s! 


perature desert sand. 
I had a goose for mine which 
that Dutchman whose ranch and geese 
[ told you about contributed on behalf 
of my superior intellectual facilities. 
It was sure great—old Spot and me 
lived on goose for two days. 

The other day I herded down to- 
wards the highway and found a news- 
had left which 
was full of the doings of that peace 
Wash. D. C., 


predict no overwhelming success for 


paper some Campers 


party in which I don’t 


the same. But our man Hughes sure 
sprung some idee on ’em when he asks 
for a flock of battle ships as an ante 
to a ten years’ layoff in the fighting 
game. That was some stunt and we 
can all be proud it was one of our boys 
made that play. I ain’t had a chance 
since to read how he came out in the 
deal but sill Moline tells 


they’ve offered to sink some of their 


Big 


me 
older ships. I guess that would’nt be 
much more than working out a skeem 
of natural predestination -anyhow. 
With them new patented Edison airial 
torpedoes hovering around in the rig- 
gings and a bunch of subs trying to 
sneak in under the armour line why 
one of battlers 
ain’t no place for a good healthy man 


those old-fashioned 
to be on without benefit of clergy. 
little 
twisted steel, a sinking sensation and 


A loud noise, a smoke, some 
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then—fish. I guess you can collect my 


thoughts on old ships, eh? 

Big Bill ain’t showing up so regular 
He got rid of that dia- 
I guess if the right girl 


as he used to. 
mond, too. 
handles the man and his 

3ut Bill is 
getting to be a rotten camptender. He 
look in 


eyes and a bunch of red hare on the 


situation a 
diamond are soon parted. 


travels with a far away his 


brain which it don’t function except 
when he works up towards Wickalulu. 
He tells me a good one on the boss 
though. Seems like when he got home 
from that Wool Grower’s convention 
in Salt Lake his Mrs. finds the button 
off a lady’s coat.in his coat pocket. 
Well that brought 


Fipe Co ynversation. 


out considerable 
3ut the boss kept 
in the lead. He explained how these 
buttons is a new by-product made of 
the hoofs of lambs, and they gave ’em 
away as souvenirs at the convention. 
I guess the boss is there with the 
goods, eh? 

[ ran acrost Old Peep of Day not 


long ago. He is for the 


go. herding 


Beaverhead. Used to be over on Long 
Tom—you remember him, don’t you? 
Well, Peep had a matrimonial maga- 
with him and I traded him 
clock for it. Well, 
girl in this magazine worth twenty 
thousand d She is well bred, 
weighs 145, stands five feet six in her 


zine my 


alarm there’s a 


dollars. 


socks, likes flowers and music and is 
good looking. Wants to correspond 
with some fellow about my caliber. 
I think she wants to get married. Now 
I’ve been thinking this thing over Ern, 
and if so she stacks up to her descrip- 
tion, why I think I'll try her a round. 
I'll get me a dictionary and one of the 
guides and tackle her right. I might 
quit herding sheep and settle down. 
But right now this skeem is keeping 
me more awake than that old clock 
used to and I don’t know but what I 
got beat on my trade. 

Well, Ern, there ain’t much more to 
write If this turns out 
o. k., I'l make you best man and lend 
you the magazine. 


about. girl 
I know darn well 
you’ve got a sneaking longing to wind 
up in a rocking chair with some long 
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hared party to fetch your slippers for 
you—eh? You watch my smoke. 
Write soon. Your friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 
WASHINGTON SHEEP CLUB 
BOYS TO THE FRONT 


Another illustration of the value of 
live-stock members of 


boys’ and girls’ clubs is contained in 


work among 
Newman, 
member of the Kittitas County Hamp- 
shire Sheep Club, the 
Washington, who developed twin ram 
lambs last year, showed them at the 


state fair at Yakima and won first and 


the experience of Roland 


only one in 


second in class and the championship 
Immediately after winning 
there the splendid pair were purchased 
by J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons of Mon- 
roe, Oregon, for $100 each, and the 
same lamb was again champion at the 
Oregon State Fair at Salem. Verbal 
Hall, Clarence Wippel and Ted Wade 
are other members of the club who 
distinguished themselves; al- 


on ram. 


have 
though they were not able to beat ex- 
perienced breeders to a championship. 
Much of the credit for the live-stock 
club work in Washington goes to C. 
M. Hubbard, extension specialist of the 
state college, and W. L. Davis, county 
agent, and S. P. Wippel, club leader, 
share the honors for developing the 
Kittitas County winner. 





SEVERE STORMS IN CALIFORNIA. 

We have about finished lambing a band 
of 1,100 Rambouillet ewes bred to Eng- 
The 


lambs were born big and strong, many 


lish Leicester and Corriedale rams. 
of them weighing 18 pounds and two 
weighing 20 pounds. There were not so 
Last year 80 


per cent of the same band dropped twins. 


many twins this season. 


No doubt you will have had reports of 
the severe storms of rain and snow ac- 
companied by heavy frosts and_ cold 
Right now (Feb- 
ruary 3rd) cattle and sheepmen are hav- 
ing a hard time feeding stock. Grass is 
fully six weeks later than in normal 
Sheepmen in the Panoche Valley 


winds in California. 


years. 
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are feeding corn, barley and any rough- 
age that can be obtained. If the, weather 
does not turn warmer soon, there will be 
only half a lamb crop and many mature 
sheep will die also. 

Our Corriedale flock has just started 
lambing. The lambs certainly look fine. 


They are sired by Stringfellow rams. 


Corriedale Sheep Co. 
(Walter C. Priddy.) 
Hollister, Calif. 








“OLD TEDD” 


The Ram we paid $3,000.00 for at the 
1918 Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


We are offering for the year 1922: 
400 head of registered yearling rams. 
600 head of pure-bred, but unregistered 

yearling rams. 
25 head of registered 2-year-old rams. 
125 head of unregistered 2-year-old rams. 


500 head 1 to 3-year-old unregistered 
ewes. 

300 head 1 to 5-year-old unregistered 
ewes. 

Also a few1 to 2-year-old registered ewes. 

These are great big, strong hardy 


sheep, well covered with the famous 
Bullard fleece. 


BULLARD BROS. 


Woodland, California 




















“MONARCH” 


The $3,000.00 prize at the 1921 Salt Lake 


Ram Sale. 
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MR. KNOLLIN REVIEWS WOOL 
GROWERS’ MEETINGS 


To the National Wool Grower: 

No doubt it will interest your readers 
to have a brief account of the various 
meetings of State Associations the writer 
has attended during his recent trip. 
bad 
snow-storms along the line of the Union 


At Casper, Wyoming, owing to 


Pacific, the attendance was largely from 
the northern part of the state. There 
Was great rejoicing over the presence of 
the President, Dr. J. M. Wilson, who left 
the hospital on one day, and on the sec- 
ond day had left his home for Casper. 
He presided over the meetings of the 
two-day session with all his usual vim and 
vigor. 

It was the writer's first visit to Cas- 


per in twenty-three years. Miracles 


have been wrought in this time. Casper 
has grown into a beautiful little city, the 
center of a rich oil district which has 
made it one of the most prosperous com- 


munities of the country. 
Wyoming Meeting 

Secretary Wilson's report indicated a 
year of successful activity on behalf of 
the members. Matters of local interest, 
as well as those of national importance, 
were considered. Representatives of the 
exchanges, as well as the Wool Growers’ 
Commission Company, were present. 
Chairman Wilson gave both sides a free 
hand to present their views. Represen- 
tatives of the exchanges, of course, like 
drowning men clutching at straws, en- 
deavored to injure the Wool Growers’ 
Although the 
Wool 


Growers’ Commission Company official- 


Commission Company. 


association did not endorse the 


ly, there were many members present 
who assured me they were staunch sup- 
porters of the company. 

Casper probably is the only sheep cen- 
ter where it would be possible to find five 
sheepmen who could subscribe $20,090 
each to form a loan company for hand- 
ling War Finance Corporation funds. 
Wyoming was raising $1,300,000, a good 
part of which was subscribed by the rail- 
way companies doing business in that 
state. 
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The writer renewed acquaintance with 
a number of the old-timers, among whoin 
were ex-Governor Brooks, Robert Tay- 
lor, Pat Sullivan—and one of the young- 
est of the old school, J. D. Woodruff. 
Mr. Woodruff, although 84 years of age, 
was about the lobby of the hotel until 
after midnight visiting with the “boys” 
and seemed to be enjoying every 
He confided that he had 
practicing some new steps, with which 
he expected to capture first prize at the 
ball, provided he secured the right part- 
ner. 


mo- 


ment. been 


It was the writer’s misfortune t 
miss the ball, but the banquet, which he 
Not only 
was it a real “feed,” but also the occa- 
sion of much merriment and goodfellow- 
ship. 


attended, was most enjoyable. 


The National 

Irom Casper, I went to the National 
meeting at Salt Lake. This, I shall pass 
over with the remark that probably no 
future meeting of the association will be 
so well attended by representatives of the 
exchanges. My friends, Mr. Stryker, rep- 
resenting the Omaha exchange, and Kay 
Wood, representing the Chicago ex- 
change, took considerable time to explain 
why the Wool Growers’ Commission 
Company had failed to sell sheep at $15 
a car, although it was a matter of un- 
questionable record that they had sold 
4730 double decks at $15 from June Ist 
to December 3lst, inclusive! 

They also explained how well! the meni- 
bers of the exchange could sell sheep by 
the old methods, although for forty years 
under the old system the market had 
fluctuated so violently that shippers had 
almost lost faith and had no confidence 
in consigning their shipments. In fact, 
they had reached the point where they 
consigned their stock with about the 
same feeling as “flipping” a dollar, win 
or lose. 

It was rather a unique situation that 
the wool growers’ meetings should have 
been addressed at such length by these 
two representatives of the livestock ex- 
changes, neither of whom ever had ap- 
peared in the sheep barns at either of 
these two markets. (At least, in the 38 
years’ experience of the writer, he never 
has had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 








hat 
ave 


ese 
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Stryker or Mr. Wood in the sheep al- 
leys!) 

When one is on a trip from Chicago to 
Washington, he may imagine that when 
he has reached Salt Lake, his journey is 
nearing completion. However, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he is only about half way 
to his destination. 

Yakima 

There was a splendid gathering at 
Yakima, Washington. (‘The spirit was 
excellent and the meeting was handled 
well by President Tom Drumheller and 
Secretary Joe Sears. 

It was the writer's first attendance at 
State Wool 
meeting, and the absence of a “set” pro- 


a Washington Growers’ 


gram was an innovation—it seemed to 


me, a very good one. Subjects for dis- 
cussion were introduced and short, snap- 
py talks followed. In some way it. was 
managed that the Committee on Resolu- 
tions reported early, and they were able 
to take part in most of the discussion. 
The Wool Growers’ Commission Coni- 
pany was the only one -represented, and 
the writer was given free rein to explain 
(It would 
appear that the Wool Growers’ Company 
was better able to send a representative 


the workings of the company. 


at $15 a car than other companies at $25 
—now $20—a car. © 

The meeting was followed by a ban- 
quet, a real live affair. The toastmaster 
warned speakers to be brief and in some 
cases one speaker was introduced before 
another had finished talking! Fun and 
good cheer prevailed; even the wait- 
resses found opportunities to participate 
in the “Highland fling.” 

Idaho 

From Yakima, the writer doubled back 
to Boise, for the Idaho state meetin», 
presided over by Mr. Hugh Sproat, and 
the secretary of many years’ standing, 
The writer has 
been a member of the Idaho Wool Grow- 


Mr. John Ridenbaugh. 


ers’ Association for many years and has 
attended many of their meetings. Al- 
though attendance was light this year 
deep interest was manifested in the sub- 
President Sproat has 
the faculty of impressing upon the mem- 


jects discussed. 


bers the importance of association work. 
The Wool Growers’ Commission Com- 
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pany, and the Omaha _ Exchange 
(through Mr. John Smith, of W. R. 
“Bill” Smith and Son) were given an 
opportunity to speak upon the new plan 
as against the old plan of marketing 
sheep. The writer expects to dwell at 
some length upon certain statements of 
Mr. Smith at some future time. 
Naturally there are many sheep men 
who have strong feelings of friendship 
W. R. 
(“Bill”) Smith, I believe, was introduced 
to the Idaho Wool Growers by the writ- 
er, who was one of “Bill’s” first custo- 


for their old commission firms. 


mers, and I never would feel a bit “cut 
up” over having old-time shippers stand 


renee 
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by “Bill” Smith. However, the move- 
ment of the Wool Growers to set up a 
commission house of their own will not 
be hampered by mis-statements. 
Arizona 

From Boise, with a stay of a day or 
two at Pocatello, where the thermometer 
dropped to 22 degrees below zero, the 
writer had the experience of picking 
oranges from the trees at Phoenix. 

It had been some 22 or 23 years since 
I was in Phoenix, and like Casper, the 
city did not much resemble the “camp” 
of ye olden times. Phoenix, like Casper, 

What oil is to Cas- 


per, cotton is to Phoenix, except that for 


has a new industry. 





Breeding Ewes For Sale 








Two thousand head of cross-bred ewes, two to five years 





old, bred to registered Hampshire rams, due to begin 





lambing March 6th. 





all winter 


J. ELE. Morse 


These are all large, classy type of ewes, thoroughly fed 
and in fine condition. 


They should produce 100 per cent or more lambs. 


For particulars, call on or address 


- Dillon, Montana 








Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 








Our flock originated from 
the best pedigreed flock in 
America. 





We offer for 1922 trade, 


500 very choice, big 





boned yearling rams; 


Also, 209 registered and 
100 pure-bred but unregist- 
ered ewes on _ favorable 
terms. 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor La. 


Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 











Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. 





Grand champion. State Fair, 1921. 























One of My Stud Rams 


ALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
| have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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the past two years, the cotton industry, 
in common with the live stock and other 
agricultural industries, has suffered 
from market depression. There seemed 
to be thousands of bales of cotton at 
Phoenix awaiting a market, and there 
were signs of renewed activity. In fact, a 
large number of bales were sold while 
the writer was in Phoenix. 

Members of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association know something of the 
splendid work of Mr. Hugh Campbell 
as Executive Committeeman. Hugh 
makes an equally efficient presiding of- 
ficer. He is ably assisted by Secretary 
Perkins, an old-time familiar figure at 
the National meetings, but 
late years. The Phoenix meeting was 
splendidly attended and 
was shown. 


missing of 
great interest 


Upon the whole, however, an optimis- 
tic feeling prevailed and since that time 
newspaper reports have told of a general 
soaking, which with warm days. follow- 
ing, undoubtedly has relieved the range 
situation. Arizona sheepmen need a 
good lambing; then with a good market 
for lambs and wool they will soon be on 
their feet again. I do not believe there 


has ever been an industry so nearly 


“wrecked” in which the feeling has been. 


so optimistic as that now prevailing 
among the sheepmen. This has been 
in evidence at all the meetings attended. 

As at other meetings, there was_ the 
greatest interest in problems pertaining 
to co-operative marketing of sheep and 
wool. This seemed to be the most im+ 
portant topic at Casper, Salt Lake, 
Boise, Yakima and Phoenix. 

These representative Western sheep 
men are patriotic American citizens, all 
deeply interested in the development of 
the communities in which they reside. 
Prosperity for the sheep men 
means prosperity for the community. 

The writer was very happy indeed to 
have the opportunity of joining in the 
work and pleasures, and to be the bearer 
of reports indicating prosperity values 
for wool and lambs. 

The sheepmen for the present should 
adopt the policy that “the workman is 
worthy of his hire,” and demand for their 
products cost price PLUS a fair margin 


always 
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of profit. 

I said at each meeting and I say it 
again with all confidence that faults in 
our marketing system must be remedied 
from within, by the sheepmen  them- 
selves and not by any outside agency. 
Let every sheepman support the co-oper- 
ative movements, and he will find that 
it is possible to stabilize the markets, 
which will have another very important 
effect—the stabilizing of credit! 

A. J. KNOLLIN. 





WYOMING DRY FARMERS TURN.- 
ING TO SHEEP 


The dry farmer is rapidly going into 
the sheep business in eastern and central 
Wyoming. In a speech made to the Agri- 
cultural club of the University of Wyo- 
ming, Herbert J. King stated that the dry 
farmers fenced the land and drove most 
of the big sheep outfits of the old days out 
of existence. But, now these same dry 
farmers are beginning to see that it re- 
quires sheep or dairy cows to turn Wyo- 
ming grass and forage into money. 

‘The system of sheep farming that is 
coming into vogue in the 
area is that of running comparativel, 
small flocks under fence throughout the 
year, with supplementary feed for bad 
weather and for early lambing. 


homesteaded 


The size 
of flocks now being managed in this way 
varies from 200 to 1,000 ewes. 

Mr. King is of the opinion that when 
this new system of sheep farming gets 
fully established the 
areas should carry two or three times as 
many sheep as they carried in the old 
days of the big outfits on the open range. 
When asked how the dry farmers were 
able to buy sheep, Mr. King said that in 
some cases the big companies that were 
crowded for range, parcelled out their 
sheep for the homesteaders to run on 
shares, the size of the flock allotted to 
any individual being determined by the 
amount of supplementary winter feed he 
had in reserve. 


homesteaded 


As an illustration, Mr. 
King cited the case of a company in 
Douglas that, until a few years ago, was 


one of the large sheep owners 
of the state. The head of this 
company made the statement that 


all the sheep owned by the company 
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Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 





YEARLING RAM 
Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 
Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 


Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 








REACH CALIFORNIA SHEEPMEN 


with our up-to-date directory. Price, $10. 


Central California Wool Growers Association 
Stockton, California 
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shares. Banks 
give considerable aid in distributing the 
sheep among the farmers. They feel that 
a loan on 6,000 


bands under fence, with supplementary 


are now being run on 


sheep run. in twenty 
feed in case of storms and lambed under 
sheds is a much safer proposition than a 
loan on the same number of sheep run in 
two bands on the open range. Mr. King, 
who has banking interests as well as 
sheep interests, says the Wyoming banks 
are always inclined to favor loans on 
sheep, because in lending money for the 
purchase of cows for beef production, the 
borrower must be carried for three years, 
while the man going into the sheep busi- 
ness has two cash sales each year from 
the very first. 





CLIPPING FED LAMBS 


The shearing of fed sheep and lambs 
at railroad feed lots has started and with- 
in the next two weeks will become gen- 
eral if weather conditions are not too se- 
vere. Improved demand for wool will in- 


C. M. P. 


crease shearing. 
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Sheep all sold for 1921. 
coming on for 1922, 


A fine lot 


Registered Percheron Stallions and 
Mares for sale. All home-bred. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 











National Wool 


year. 


Grower, $1.50 per 





MOFFAT COUNTY, COLORADO, LAND 


FOR SALE, 
320 acres in Sections 29 and 30, Township 
7 North, Range 98 West, 1% miles front on 
both sides Snake River; 30 acres can be 
irrigated. An ideal location for using Doug- 
las Mountain and Brown Park countries, 
Address F. W. SCHATZELL 


2230 California Street Denver, Colo. 








Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Raised. 





W. D. Candland & Sons 





Our Pen of Range Rams that Topped the 1920 Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


Our Rams for the 1922 Trade Will Be the Best We Ever 
It Will Pay You To See Them. 





. 


Sold at $100.00 per head to A. B Whitehead, Del Rio, Texas. 
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LAND GRANT INSTITUTIONS AND 
THE RANGE LIVE STOCK 
INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 18.) 
control of stomach worms in sheep, by 
dosing with copper-sulfate and tobacco; 
California’s work on _ controlling lung 
worms by administering chloroform ; the 
investigations by a number of stations on 
the nature and control of hemorrhagic 
septicemia (California, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Nevada, Orezon); and 
on control of paralysis of pregnant ewes 
(California, Colorado, Oregon) by cut- 
ting down feed and increasing exercise ; 
and the work in progress on big head in 
Utah) cer- 
tainly are all of importance to the range 


sheep, (Texas, Missouri, 
sheep industry and will become more im- 
portant as more sheep are handled in 
pastures and feed lots. 

Most of the state stations in the range 
states have been at work, too, on the 
poisonous plant problems. The work of 
Montana 
and others, has explained and helped to 


protect against many 


Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, 


poisonous plant 


losses which otherwise would be unex- 
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plained. Much of this work, as in the 
case of diseases, supplements and con- 
firms investigations by the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
it is important. 


Nevertheless 
The more certain our 
knowledge, the greater will be the possi- 
bility of reducing losses, and there are 
usually local phases of general problems 
to be worked out and demonstrated. 

In a large number of cases the stations 
are called upon to diagnose causes and 
determine the cause of losses. As a whole 
valuable service is rendered in this way, 
although lack of exact information as to 
the case in question, lack of suitable 
sample material, distance from the local- 
ity where the trouble occurs and imper- 
fect or knowledge of 
range livestock diseases often prevent de- 


incomplete the 
termination of the cause of loss with cer- 
tainty. 

Maintenance and Improvement of 

Range 

Owing largely to press of other agri- 
cultural problems and the expense and 
difficulty of conducting investigations in 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
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range forage crop, the experiment sta 
Grant Institutions have 
to 
real investigations of this very important 
problem. 
industry is measured in large part by the 


tions of Land 
been comparatively slow undertake 
After all, the range livestock 


carrying capacity of its ranges, and the 
quality and market price of the stock pro 
duced are much influenced by the qualit 
of the range forage crop. 

In the last few years a few of the Stat 
Experiment Stations have begun a thor- 


ough investigation of the — subject 
especially Kansas and North Dakota, in 
co-operation with the Federal Depart 


ment of Agriculture. A number of other 
stations, no less interested in the subject, 
are doing all that their finances and facil 
ities will permit and there are plans | 
expansion beyond mere observations. 
Other Investigations 

‘There are a number of other investiga 
tions under way by Experiment Stations 
which are concerned directly or indirectly 
These 


the 


with range livestock production. 
include a study of factors affecting 
character of wool by the Montana an 
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LAMBS 


Y docking your lambs with the Ellenwood docking 

iron you will have no loss of life and no loss of 
weight from bleeding. 
docked by the knife bleed to death and the loss of blood 
in those that live causes a shrink: in weight that they 
neverrecover. Lambscan be dockéd just as rapidly as with 
the knife and their rapid growth isnot retarded by docking. 





More than 1% 


of all lambs 
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Our Special Stove for heating irons . . . **6.00 
F. O. B. Red Bluff 
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\Vyoming stations ; sheep breeding to es- 
tablish a breed of sheep for winter lamb- 
ing by the Oklahoma station; the rela- 
tion of feed to losses during range lamb- 
ing by the Nevada station; the value of 
sheep to the farming system of northern 
[daho; relation of sheep to dry farming 
conditions by the Colorado station; a 
study of leading bieeds of sheep with ref- 
erence to factors that influence produc- 
tion and management by the Idaho sta- 
tion; sheep breeding investigations by the 
Texas station; the importance of careful 
attention to minéral constituents in ani- 


mal nutrition for animal maintenance, 


health and reproduction, by a number of 
stations. 


Educational 

The Extension Service of Land Grant 
Institutions has been functioning as an 
organized agency for only a few years. 
Its livestock work through County Agri- 
cultural Agents, Livestock Specialists, 
Club Leaders, and other specialists sent 
out by the Extension Service, undoubted- 
ly has aided in wider distribution of more 
exact information regarding better sires, 
feeds and feeding, and problems of range 
and range livestock management. The 
nature and magnitude of the problems 
and the difficulty of conducting demon- 
strations on range livestock problems 
such as are conducted in crop production 
make difficult the measuring of pro- 
gress, that is possible in other lines. 
This, however, is an important medium 
for circulating information and results 
from improved practices, and in Ore- 
gon, at least, the range men are now 
among the main supporters of the 
County Agricultural Agents. 


The Future 

As.a basis for ideas regarding future 
possibilities of service by the Land Grant 
Institutions the following observations 
seem warranted : 

1. Regardless of development in rec- 
lamation and in dry farming, and regard- 
less of periods of depression, there will 
continue for years to come a range live- 
stock industry of magnitude. 

2. The relation of this industry to 
crop production on the farms will become 
closer as the cultivated area is extended 
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and as range livestock production is 
placed more on a_ sound businesslike 
basis. 

3. There is still need of much infor- 
mation on feeds and feeding of breeding 
stock and fattening stock for market on 
products of farm lands within the range 
territory before these practices are devel- 
oped to produce the most economical re- 
sults possible in combination with the 
range forage crop. 

4. There is a regrettable lack of exact 
information as to the grazing capacity of 
range pasture lands and of their valve or 
the value of grazing privileges on such 
lands, considering character of range, lo- 
cation, costs of maintenance and costs of 
handling stock and increase in stock and 
livestock products produced. 

5. There is still much need of exact 
knowledge of range livestock diseases, 
parasites and poisonous plant losses and 
practical methods for their control. And 
there is opportunity for more effective 
use of reliable information and methods 
already known. This is apparent from 
difficulty in determining the cause of 
losses in a great many cases and from 
preventable losses which occur. 

6. The campaign against stock killing 
wild animals must continue, and there is 
need of greater care in the management 
of flocks to protect against losses. 


private and public 





4 


7. A large part of the range lands— 
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Tarx is a 
money saver for 
every user of dips and 

disinfectants. Just drop one 

small cubein a gallon of water 

and you have one gallon of the best 
dipping and disinfecting solution. 
You pay nothing for bottles, barrels or 
cans, nothing for waste or breakage or 
leakage. No freight on factory water 
which you can just as well add at home. 


Easily Shipped Anywhere 
by Parcel Post, Takes up small space. Will not 
freeze. Keeps indefinitely. Won't lose its 
strength. Makes any strength solution you 
need. Tarx positively destroys lice, ticks 
and other vermin. 

Comes in 6 Ib. package divided into 150 
cubes—enough to make 150 gallons of 
strong solution. for Pres Bock ax for 
Tarx or write for d 
money-saving prices. Agts, wanted, 


TARX gem co. (D 
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AMES HARRIS NEVILLE GO’S, 


Standard 4-Lb. Jute Oversewed 
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Wortendyke’s Paper Twine 








Salt Lake Office, 925 Kearns Bldg. 


Telephone Wasatch 2121 
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are far below their 
maximum producing condition in the nat- 








SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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Perfect Ear Tags are so inexpensive that you 
_aPatect Ear Tags are sn inezpentive that you 
them to run in the pasture or on the range un- 
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ural state and judging from advancement 
in other phases of crop production, there 
are possibilities of improving the ranges 
by introduction of better forage plants. 
8. There is a need for exact 
knowledge and for wider distribution of 
such knowledge, 


more 


regarding care and man- 
agement of range flocks during lambing 
and as to the factors influencing the mar- 
ket value of wool. 

9, Any further information regarding 
breeding of live stock to secure more 
profitable animals and of animal nutrition 
as a factor in production will be of ser- 
vice to the range livestock industry. 

10. Lastly and most important is the 
need for data on the costs of production 
and for year-long systems of management 
that will utilize all the available resources 
and yield a profit at the close of the year. 
The yield and cost of an acre of hay land 
or of a section of grass does not mean 
much until taken in connection with the 
year-long maintenance of the flock and 
the final profit of the operation. 

Many other points might be mentioned, 
but are purposely omitted because one 
difficulty of effective attack seems to be 
the many and complex nature of the prob- 
lems involved. 

State and Federal Co-operation 

Most, if not all, of these problems are 














Cross-bred clips cannot be intelligently or 


ginal bags. 


Growers may have ae wool authoritatively and correctly graded 
. Licensed Graders. 


in this warehouse by U. 


Much wool will not command full value until properly sorted for 
mill use, and scoured by experienced operators. 


The best equipped wool scouring 
service of growers or buyers under 


tation for efficient work. 


- 


Western Wool Warehouse Co. 


U. S. Licensed Wool Warehouse No. 25 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


management with established repu- 


FRED W. FALCONER, President 


definitely valued in ori- 


plant west of Chicago is at the 
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state 


regional 


not limited in their application to 
lines. They have local, _ state, 
and national aspects partly from the na 
ture of the problems involved and in part 
because of land ownership and control 
The public is concerned with continuance 
of economical production of — livestocl. 
products and with maintenance of thi 
range resources and money returns fot 
on public The 


communities and individuals are concern 


grazing lands. states, 


ed with the development and success oi 


the industry within their 


bounds. 


respective 


The magnitude and character of the 
problems and the relative interests of 
many agencies involved seem, therefore, 
not only to warrant, but to call for a co 
operative program of action based upon 
joint consideration of the whole field and 
with agreement as to problems, methods 
of attack and allotment of work. 

The Federal government might well 
undertake in an adequate way problems 
which are regional, such as a search for 
better range plants, the rodent and pred 
atory animal problems, a more thorough 
study and classification of the range 
lands, and in co-operation or consultation 
with the states a study to secure a better 
fund of reliable information as to how 
best to use the range lands in combina 
tion with farm crops to continue live 
stock production on a profitable and more 
stable basis. 

The Land Grant Institutions should 
continue to expand, as funds permit, their 
studies of local problems and local phases 
of the general problems. These will in- 


clude feeds and feeding of breeding 
herds and of growing stock and prepara- 
Only by hav 


ing exact data covering many years can 


tion of stock for market. 


we eventually form a _ reasonably safe 
judgment as to the advisability of finish- 
ing stock under local conditions of a 
given year, or as to the most economical 
and most satisfactory combination of 
feeds, range and farm pastures for breed- 
ing stock under local or regional condi- 
Livestock diseases, parasites, and, 


in some cases, poisonous plant problems, 


tions. 


will continue to need attention by the 


state agencies. Regulatory work and 


control of diseases will be limited in ad- 
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vancement largely by the progress of in- 
vestigation in determining the causes and 
control measures for losses. 

States having finances and acres avail- 
able for the work might well undertake 
thorough studies of range maintenance, 
grazing capacity, value of grazing lands 
and their best use in producing live stock 
and their products. Not many of the 
Land Grant Institutions are prepared to 
do thorough work in this rather difficult 
and expensive investigation, and mere 
observations may be worse than useless 
by confusing conclusions from more thor- 
ough work already done or under way. 
For the range lands the main phases of 
this problem extend beyond state lines 
and might well be taken up at one prop- 
erly located, well equippped station di- 
rected and financed by the Federal gov- 
ernment, the problems to be determined 
in co-operation with the state agencies to 
avoid duplication and bring to the studies 
the best ideas and efforts of all concerned. 


Wool Improvement 


The problems of selection and breeding 
and management to improve the wool clip 
in quality, amount, and market value and 
to meet other problems should not be 
overlooked. Time is an important ele- 
ment in this work. In other lines of agri- 
culture much of progress has been due to 
such investigations and there are uwun- 
doubtedly possibilities from such investi- 
gations for the range livestock industry. 
likewise the problems of nutrition are 
important and difficult. The average 
Land Grant Institution finds difficulty in 
financing and continuing thorough work 
in these lines for the time necessary to 
produce reliable results. It is probable 
that, for the present at least, the older, 
hetter financed institutions and the Fed- 
eral government must be relied upon for 
investigations in these fields. 

The Land Grant Institutions, through 
their Extension Service and_ resident 
teaching, should expand if practicable, 
their efforts for more effective distribu- 
tion of information now available and 
new findings which become available. At 
best it will be difficult in this respect to 
secure the effectiveness of potato certifi- 
cation, grain certification, demonstration 


as to value of fertilizers, new crops, 
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spraying methods and other agricultural 


practices. But there should be room for e 
improvement in dissemination of infor- reso Ip 0. 
mation and demonstration of better stock, 

(STANDARDIZED) 


feeds and feeding, factors influencing 
market value of wool, care of the range A Dip That Does The Work Without 


x i Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 
flock, control of diseases and parasites, 


placing of feeders, and range manage- 1 7 . 
ment and maintenance. Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 
Scab Mites and other Parasites 


tions within the range belt have held sec- Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


Representatives of Land Grant Institu- 


tional conferences during the past few Rausis Coot Vox At: teed 
. ‘ ; : . qua Vv 

years for consideration and discussion of ——— a avequee 

a Cy ee . celta . . . Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 

range livestock problems. Much interest disease. Easy to use—economical. 

and benefit no doubt has come from ex- 


change of ideas. There is perhaps still Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
opportunity for thorough co-operative Drug Trade. 
consideration of the whole field of range 

livestock production for the purpose of Write for free booklet on the care of 


sas mis sheep and all livestock. 
deciding more definitely upon the prob- . 


lems, effective methods of study, the ter- No. 151. Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
? mises b » ‘ No. 160. Care of Hogs. 
ritorial limit of each problem and inves- No. 163. Care of Poultry. 
; : s No. 185. Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
tigation, and the preparation of a pro- No 351. Blackleg Prevention. 
“es : ° ” : F No. 352. Blackleg Filtrate. 
gram of investigations. This applies per- Wo: ‘S88. Silnciiee daiieate, 


: No. 1051. P ion. 
haps equally to animal husbandmen, vet- i Sen a eeee 


erinarians, and range specialists. Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The Public Interested 


So far we have been discussing , this 








problem largely from the standpoint of 
the relation of the Land Grant Institu- 





tions and the individual stockman. There 


National Wool Grower 
$1.50 a year 


is also an important public aspect of the 
question. The range stockman, perhaps 














GRUENDLER 
ALFALFA 
CUTTER 


Illustration shows in- 
stallation of a Gruend- 
ler Alfalfa Grinder tak- 
ing baled hay. This 
photograph was taken 
in the Western Grain 
Company’s plant, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. The 
Gruendler Alfalfa 
Grinder is made in any 
size to meet your par- 
ticular requirements. 
Made stationary and 
portable. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 











Represented by 
Farr Electric Service, Inc., 2% Richards St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Horace R. Spalding, 50 Folson Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


938 North Main Street 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co. **st'tcusltie. 
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of all agriculturists, is most closely con- 
nected with the general public. The aver- 
age range sheepman starts out in the 
spring on government owned land. The 
public owns the land and feels an interest 
in what the stockman is doing. The stock- 
man, on the other hand, is 
cerned by the action which the public may 


much con- 
take through Congressional or legislative 
action. Later he goes into the National 
Forest, where the same condition exists, 
plus the fact that his interests are here 
interwoven with the public interest in 
timber conservation, game and_ recrea- 
tional conservation, predatory animal and 
disease control, water supply and many 
other factors. Sometimes the public in- 
terests and the stockmen’s interests are 
identical and sometimes contradictory. 


Doubtless many of you have already 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


said to yourselves during the reading of 
this paper that we cannot do much in im- 
proving our grass or lowering our losses 
while the land we use is government land 
and that what we really need is legislation 


rather than scientific investigation. I am 
sure, however, that those of you who 


have had anything to do with the enact- 
ment of legislation of any kind realize 
that the difficulty of all legislative action 
pertaining to the range industry is the 
lack of 
from some public source in 


adequate information coming 
which all 
sides may rely and sufficient to make 
clear the situation as it actually is. There 
are many in this audience who have a 
under- 


wonderfully clear and accurate 


standing of their own range problems. 
There are timbermen who know tim- 


ber, sportsmen who know game preserva- 





Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





The Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market 





Give your Home Market a trial. 


Local. Eastern and Coast buyers operating here have given us a steady outlet for 
all classes of fat sheep at prices in line with River markets. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CoO., LESSEES. 











MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
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tion, and irrigationists who know water 
supply, but naturally each set of inter- 
ests has difficulty in understanding and 
fully appreciating what the other fellow 
says. Meantime the general public is con- 
fused and wonders if each of the interests 
is not trying to get something for its 
own selfish ends. It is only, therefore, 
when we get information from an un- 
biased public source, based upon careful, 
scientific investigation and backed up by 
full and adequate data that we are in po- 
sition to solve satisfactorily by legislation 
or otherwise these great problems which 
so vitally affect nearly one-half of the 
entire area of the United States, and 
which involve so large a portion of the 
nation’s most expensive and most esset- 
tial food supply. 





THE FORT WORTH SHEEP SHOW 


The Sheep Department of the South- 
western Exposition and Fat Stock Show 
has made a number of changes in the pre- 
mium classification for the spring show, 
which will be held March 11 to 18. 

In the fat wether class, singles, and 
pens of three, the premiums have been 
increased from $250 to $380. The South- 
down Registry Association offers a spe- 
cial premium of $30, providing the grand 
champion wether is a pure-bred South- 
down. 

No premiums are offered on carload 
lots of fat wethers and lambs at this 
year’s show, on account of the fact that 
there is inadequate housing facility. 

In the breeding classes the premiums 
have also been materially increased. This 
year four moneys are being offered in the 
various classes instead of three, as for- 
merly. In the breeding classes, premiums 
are offered on the following breeds: Me- 
rino, Rambouillet, Shropshire, South 
down, Hampshire, Oxford, Dorset, and 
Karakule. 

All long-wool breeds will show in the 
same class. 


Premium classification and entry blanks 
may be had by addressing a communica- 
tion to Mr. M. Sansom, Jr., secretary- 
manager, Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XNII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 


Secretary e 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 














Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co. Haise 


Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 
Exporters of all breeds of stock, 
dratt horses, beef breeds of catttle 


and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon wil) 
be now that the war is over. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








The National Wool Grower 


WITH 


The Goat Journal 
One Year, Both For $2.50 


National Wool Grower, 303 McCornick Bld¢g., Salt Lake City, Ut. 








The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock. $5.00 
6.800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 

The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 


W. C. COFFEY 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 











Knollin- Hansen Company 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
P. O. Box 478. 
Headquarters, Soda Springs. 
Idaho. 
Breeders of 
Registered Hampshire, Oxford and 
Romney Sheep. 
Shorthorn Cattle. 
Berkshire Hogs, and 
Bronze Turkeys. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Ranch 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


EDWARD H. DEGEX, President 
Kerwood, Ontario 


DAVID T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
Marlette, Michigan 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


More Wool Better Mutton 
Best Constitution 


Romneys Bear Investigation 
They are Money Makers 


Write 
Secretary American Romney Breeders 


MONTICELLO, ARK. 











Century Printing Company 


231-5 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 





SPECIALTIES 


Catalog and Publication Printers 





COLOR PRINTING 
CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKLETS 
HOUSE ORGANS 
PRICE LISTS 
TYPE SETTING 
MAILING 
DESIGNING 

ART WORK 














Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmanship. 

Quick Delivery 
Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service. 

Right Price 
Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 
what we can do for you? 
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Western Wool Growers Associations 
“Virgin” Wool Suits and Fabrics 


BEARING THIS LABEL 











Guaranteed 
ALL AMERICAN VIRGIN WOOL 


No Shoddy 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 




















CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 





IDAHO 


Blackfoot—Rowles-Mack Co. 
Boise—Bruce Martin Co. 
Burley—Roper Clothing Co. 


Caldwell—Kelleher & Boone. 
Dubois—Fremont Cash Store. 


Glenn’s Ferry—Sudduth & Tingwald. 
Gooding—Solomon & Brehman. 


Idaho Falls—Rowles-Mack Co. 
Kellogg—M. H. Sullivan. 
Lewiston—Lewiston Co-operative Ass’n. 
Moscow—C. W. Hickman. 


Nampa—S. W. McClure. 
Nampa—Nampa Department Store. 


Payette—E. C. Keith & Son. 
Pocatello—House of North. 
Preston—J. C. Greaves & Sons. 


Rexburg—Rowles-Mack Co. 
Rupert—Roper Clothing Co. 
Rigby—Martin Johnson. 


Shoshone—E. A. Bowler. 
Spencer—C. W. Hardy. 


Twin Falls—J. A. Sinclair. 


Mountain Home—Montgomery-Blunk & 
Co. 


Weiser—Gilbert & Couper. 


MONTANA 


Anaconda—Tucker Bros. 
Anaconda—R. C. Berry. 
Alberton—W. E. Adams. 


Billings—C. C. Bever. 
Bozeman—Westphal Clothing Co. 
Butte—Sam R. Clerke. 


Ballantine—A. E. Van Pelt. 
Big Timber—Soren Rue. 
Boulder—J. E. Shattuck. 


Cascade—Cascade Co-operative Ass’n. 
Choteau—C. H. Swaine. 

Chinook—J. W. Lea. 

Clyde Park—Wolcott-Bliler Co. 
Conrad—R. V. Bruner Co. 
Columbus—Vaughn & Ragsdale. 
Columbus—Watt Bros. 
Chester—Chester Trading Co. 


Dillon—Geo. M. Melton. 
Deer Lodge—Bagley & Burke. 


Ennis—E. L. Bright. 


Fort Benton—T. C. Power & Bro., Ltd. 
Forsyth—The Hub Clothing Store. 
Fromberg—A. A. Rawlins. 


Galata—M. O. Elton & Sons. 
Great Falls—Lee N. Walton. 
Great Falls—S. P. Delaney. 
Great Falls—Carl Liedholm. 
Glasgow—Hub Clothing Store. 
Glendive—M. J. Roberts. 
Glentano—G. J. Pattison. 


Havre—Jos. J. Klassen. 
Harlowton—L. L. Kalberg. 
Hamilton—Valley Mercantile Co. 
Helena—Anderson-Hawkins Co. 
Hobson—Henry A. Nygren. 
Hobson—C. C. Swanz. 
Hysham—wW. J. Noble. 


lliad—tTIliad Trading Co. 


Lewistown—F, E. Long. 
Lewistown—Fred Bullock. 
Livingston—R. Break. 
Lima—Lima Mercantile Co. 
Livingston—Progress Clothing Co. 
Lennep—Lennep Mercantile Co. 


Missoula—John Messer. 
Manhattan—Geo. M. Lewis. 


Melstone—Magnus Merrill. 
Nashua—S. Behrens. 
Sidney—Yellowstone Merc. Co. 
Plentywood—F. W. Grawe. 


Roundup—H. V. Towne. 


Scobey—Math Dasinger. 
Stevensville—MacGregor Bros., Inc. 
Stanford—Basin Trading Co. 

Sweet Grass—Jos. F. Whitman. 


Townsend—Smazal Clothing Co. 
Thompson Falls—Wm., Moser. 


White Sulphur Springs—Alex Brown. 
UTAH 

Brigham—B. L. Abramson. 

Cedar City—F. B. Wood. 

Logan~—Howell Bros. 

Mt. Pleasant—C. M. Petersen. 

Ogden—Fred M. Nye Co. 

Salt Lake City—Gardner & Adams. 
WYOMING 

Basin—L. E. McDaniels. 

Casper—Conley Tailoring Co. 


Casper—Richards & Cunningham Co. 
Douglas—Wyoming Clothing Co. 


Evanston—Blythe & Fargo Co. 
Laramie—F. G. Day. 
Moorcroft—Kohns-Russell Co. 


Rawlins—E. Mosher. ’ 
Rock Springs—Dickson-Anderson Co. 


Thermopolis—Woods Bros. 
Worland—John Stewart. 
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of all agriculturists, is most closely con- 
nected with the general public. The aver- 
age range sheepman starts out in the 
spring on government owned land. The 
public owns the land and feels an interest 
in what the stockman is doing. ‘The stock- 
man, on the other hand, is. much con- 
cerned by the action which the public may 
take through Congressional or legislative 
action. Later he goes into the National 
Forest, where the same condition exists, 
plus the fact that his interests are here 
interwoven with the public interest in 
timber conservation, game and_ recrea- 
tional conservation, predatory animal an<i 
disease control, water supply and many 
other factors. Sometimes the public in- 
tcrests and the stockmen’s interests are 
identical and sometimes contradictery. 


Doubtless many of you have already 


standing of their own range 
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said to yourselves during the reading of 
this paper that we cannot do much in im- 
proving our grass or lowering our losses 
while the land we use is government land 
and that what we really need is legislation 
rather than scientific investigation. I am 
sure, however, that those of you who 
have had anything to do with the enact- 
ment of legislation of any kind realize 
that the difficulty of all legislative action 
pertaining to the range industry is the 
lack 


from some public source in 


coming 
which all 
sides may rely and sufficient to make 


of adequate information 


clear the situation as it actually is. There 
are many in this audience who have a 
wonderfully clear and accurate under- 
problems. 
There are timbermen who know tim- 


ber, sportsmen who know game preserva- 





Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





The Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market 





Give your Home Market a trial. 


Local. Eastern and Coast buyers operating here have given us a steady outlet for 
all classes of fat sheep at prices in line with River markets. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 
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MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
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tion, and irrigationists who know wate 
supply, but naturally each set of intep. 
ests has difficulty in understanding ang 
fully appreciating what the other felloy 
says. Meantime the general public is cop. 
fused and wonders if each of the interests 
is not trying to get something for jts 
own selfish ends. It is only, therefore 
when we get information from an up 
biased public source, based upon carefyl 
scientific investigation and backed up by 
full and adequate data that we are in po 
sition to solve satisfactorily by legislatiog 
or otherwise these great problems which 
so vitally affect nearly one-half of the 
entire area of the United States, ani 
which invclve so large a portion of th 
nation’s most expensive and most esset- 
tial food supply. 





THE FORT WORTH SHEEP SHOW 





The Sheep Department of the South 
western Exposition and Fat Stock Shoy 
has made a number of changes in the pre- 
mium classification for the sprinz show 
which will be held March 11 to 18. 

In the fat wether class, singles, and 
pens of three, the premiums have been 
increased from $250 to $380. The South 
down Registry Association offers a spe 
cial premium of $30, providing the grand 
champion wether is a pure-bred South: 
down. 

No premiums are offered on carloat 
lots of fat wethers and lambs at _ this 
year’s show, on account of the fact that 
there is inadequate housing facility. 

In the breeding classes the premiums 
have also been materially increased. This 
year four moneys are being offered in the 
various classes instead of three, 
merly. In the breeding classes, premiums 
are offered on the following breeds: Me 
rino,. Rambouillet, Shropshire, South 
down, Hiampshire, Oxford, Dorset, ant 
Karakule. 

All lonz-wool breeds will show in the 
same class. 

Premium classification and en‘ry blanks 
may be had by addressing a communica 
tion to Mr. M. Sansom, Jr., secretary 
manager, Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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